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enables the saving of more butterfat. 


Lack of care or, particularly, lack of proper lubrication will, 


however, in time break down the finest machinery, especially 
so when operating speed is high, as with a separator. 

Regular use of De Laval Oil — refined for its particular 
purpose and, therefore, most economical in the long run — 
helps to solve your lubricating problem. Your De Laval 
instruction manual furnishes the key to proper care. 

Take advantage of these two operating helps today. For 
while De Laval “Air-Tight” and ‘“‘World’s Standard” Separators 
are still available, their purchase is subject to priorities regula- 
tions. and your present machine may have to serve for the 
duration. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York 427 Randolph St., Chicago 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St, San Francisco 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


‘AIR-TIGHT’and"WORLD'S STANDARD’ TYPES | 
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Federal Milk Policy Faulty 


Prominent Dairy Economist Considers the Inter-relation of Price Ceilings, Subsidies 


and Present Shortage of Production—Simple and Effective Remedies Outlined 


(By Dr. Leland Spencer, Professor of Marketing, Cornell University) 


CORES of cities throughout the 

United States are now faced 

with the most serious shortage of 
fluid milk that has ever occurred in 
this country. This shortage is due in 
large part to extraordinary demands, 
both domestic and foreign. People 
have more money to spend than ever 
before, but retail prices of milk and 
other dairy products are lower than 
they have been on similar occasions 
in the past. 

During the 
last two years 
the production 
of milk has 
been at the 
highest level 
in history, but 
a_ considerable 
part of the 
total output 
has been re- 
quired for 
dried milk, 
evaporated 
milk, cheese and butter to be shipped 
to our allies. Now production is near 
the low point of the season, ana the 
supply is falling short of requirements 
for fluid milk and cream in many lo- 
calities. All the large markets along 
the eastern seaboard are short of milk, 
and too little is reaching the manu- 
facturing plants to supply the dairy 
products that have been promised to 
the allied nations. The War Food Ad- 
ministration has issued orders to re- 
strict the sales of milk and cream and 
to help in directing the available sup- 
plies into those channels where the 
greatest need exists. This involves a 
large expense and much unavoidable 
discrimination. 





Dr. Leland Spencer 


It has been obvious since the be- 
ginning of the war that everything 
possible should be done to stimulate 
the maximum production of milk. 
However; dairymen have been handi- 


capped and discouraged by rigid price 
ceilings on milk, while prices of feed 
and wages of farm labor were rising. 
Price ceilings on corn, fixed too low 
in comparison with market prices of 
hogs, have shut off the principal 
source of dairy feed. 


Action Slow and Inequitable 


In the last few months milk produc- 
tion has been falling off more rapidly 
than usual for the season. Dairy 
farmers in New York and other east- 
ern milk sheds are delivering less 
milk to the dairy plants now than at 
any time in the past three years. 

After sitting tight on price ceilings 
much too long, high government of- 
ficials finally recognized, late in Sep- 
tember, that dairy farmers must be 
given more encouragement financially 
if a serious slump in milk production 
were to be avoided. But instead of 
allowing the price to go up, the gov- 
ernment announced that subsidies 
would be paid direct to producers on 
milk, cream, or butter sold during 
October, November, and December. 
The subsidy rates on milk vary in 
different states from 25 cents to 50 
cents per hundredweight. 


In some areas the subsidy plan has 
created much confusion and uwuncer- 
tainty as to the amounts different 
groups of producers will receive for 
their milk. According to the original 
announcement, milk producers in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Vermont 
were to be paid at the rate of 40 cents 
per hundredweight, while those in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
Jersey were to receive 50 cents per 
hundredweight. 

Then, effective November 1, the 
Class I price under the federal milk 
order was raised 20 cents per hun- 
dredweight, and skimmilk values also 
were increased due to government 


recognition of a higher quotation fot 
dried skimmilk. Thereupon the direct 
subsidy to producers participating in 
the New York milk order poel was 
reduced 15 cents per hundredweight 
for November and December. 


Payment Rates Variable 
Under these arbitrary rulings, sub 
sidy payments will be made at four 
different rates to producers in th 
New York milk shed as follows: 


Producers located 


N. ¥ Ma 
Pa. & Cont 
Producer group Vi &N. J 
Per ew Per cw 
Producers delivering to plants 
subject to the federal milk 
order for New York City °5 cents nt 
All other producers 40 cents 50 cen 


The 20-cent advance in the New 
York Class | price is subsidized by 
government payments made direct to 
the dealers who are subject to the fed 
eral milk order for New York. Ac- 
cording to precedent, plants in this 
area that supply milk to up-state cities 
or ship to markets in New Jersey or 
New England, and so are not subject 
to the federal milk order for New 
York, will be expected to pay the same 
price as the plants in the order pool. 
To do this they will have to take out 
of their own pockets 20 cents per hun 
dredweight on their Class I sales, as 
they will not receive the special sub- 
sidy which is paid to offset the in- 
creased Class I price under the order. 


Price Rise Most Effective 


Careful studies of the effects of 
price changes on milk production 
have shown that there is considerable 
lag between the announcement of a 
price increase and the resulting in- 
crease in output of milk. Some effect 
is noticeable in from one to, four 
months, depending upon ‘conditions, 
but the full effect is not realized for 
two or three years, when additional 
young heifers that have been raised 































































































because of more favorable prices for 
milk come into production. 


Considering this normal lag in pro- 
duction responses, together with the 
uncertainties about subsidy payments 
and the farmer’s annoyance at the 
thought of receiving such government 
hand-outs, it is certain that this plan 
will be of little value in relieving the 
seasonal shortage of milk this fall and 
winter, 

The most effective and practical 
way to restore a proper balance be- 
tween the supply and demand for milk 
is to allow the retail price to go up a 
cent or two a quart, with a compar- 
able advance in the returns to pro- 
ducers. Higher retail prices will help 
to check the steadily rising demand 
for milk and cream and will encour- 
age the producers to maintain a maxi- 
mum output. 


Should Guarantee Yearly Minimum 


A further step that should be taken 
by the federal government is to an- 
nounce immediately guaranteed mini- 
mum prices for milk at the higher 
level for at least a year in advance. 
This will enable farmers to make the 
necessary plans for maintaining or in- 
creasing their production. If prices 
were allowed to rise to a normal level, 
only small and occasional subsidy pay- 
ments would be required to make good 
the guaranteed minimum returns. 


Such subsidy funds should be dis- 
tributed through cooperatives and 
dealers, so that the money will reach 
farmers in their regular milk checks. 
In this way farmers will receive the 
full returns for milk promptly, and 
their morale will not be sabotaged by 
annoyance with government paternal- 
ism and red tape. 


The announcement of guaranteed 
minimum prices for milk would not 
be without precedent. Support prices 
for many farm preducts, including 
soybeans, peanuts, potatoes, and hogs, 
have been in effect for some time. Un- 
less such action with respect to milk 
is taken soon, it will be impossible to 
obtain anything like the 121 billion 
pounds of milk which has been estab- 
lished as the official “goal” for 1944, 
nor will there be any escape from 
strict rationing of milk to consumers 
when the next seasonal decline in pro- 
duction occurs in the fall of 1944. 


<a 


TO BUILD DRYING PLANT 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Land O’Lakes Cream- 
eries, Inc., recently announced plans for con- 
struction of a $200,000 milk drying plant at 
Mondovi, Wis. - 
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Form New Group 
Dairy Defense Association Created to 
Protect the Industry Against 
Imitation Milk Products 


Washington, D. C.—Organization of the 
Dairy Defense Association to defend federal 
legislation provided by Congress to protect 
consumers and with 


producers respect to 


dairy products was announced 
30th by Charles W. Holman, 


Washington, D. C., chairman of the Action 


imitation 
November 


Committee of the newly-organized group. 


The Association was incorporated in late 


November under the laws of the state of 
Illinois. * Its 
P.: 


Treasurer; C. G. 


officers and directors are Dr. 
President and 
Steele of Waterville, Kas., 
Vice-President; Carl Paton of Chicago, Sec- 
retary; M. G. Van Buskirk of Chicago; Chas. 
Washington, D. C.; Owen M. 
Richards of Chicago, and Mr. Holman. 


Ruehe of Chicago, 


Fistere of 


Dr. Ruehe is secretary of the American 


Butter Institute; Mr. Steele, president of 
the National Creameries Association; Mr. 
Paton, secretary of the National Dairy 


Union; Mr. Van Buskirk, secretary of the 
Illinois Dairy Products Association and of 
the United Dairy Committee; Mr. Holman, 
secretary of the National Cooperative Milk 
Mr. 
tary of the Dairy Industry Committee; and 
Mr. Richards, 
Dairy Association. 


Producers’ Federation; Fistere, secre- 


manager of the American 


Acts as Independent Agency 

“The Association is set up as an independ- 
ent agency and has no affiliation with any 
dairy organization,’ said Mr. Holman. “Its 
creation, however, was the result of an in- 
sistent desire on the part of the entire dairy 
industry for some organization which could 
serve as a watchman and defender with re- 
that are 
being made to destroy federal laws which 


spect to the numerous attempts 


over a period of several generations have 
been enacted by the Congress to protect the 
people from deceptive and fraudulent prac- 
tices in the manufacture, handling and sale 
of imitation dairy products. 


“An 
some such agency may be found in the pend- 


excellent illustration of the need of 
ing struggle in Congress over oleomargarine 
legislation,” continued Mr. Holman. “Many 
of those who make oleomargarine evidently 
desire to be freed of restrictions and par- 
ticularly to be able to produce colored oleo- 
margarine without having to pay the federal 
tax of 10c per pound. 


“It is our intention to do everything in 
federal 
oleomargarine code from efforts to weaken 


our power to defend the present 


it as well as federal legislation now safe- 
guarding or prohibiting the movement in 
interstate commerce of other imitation dairy 
products.” 


W. C. BERGER NAMED 


Iowa Specialist Heads FPA’s New Feed 
and Livestock Branch 


Washington, D. C. — Appointment of 
Walter C. Berger of Des Moines, Iowa as 
head of the newly-created Feed and Liv 
stock Branch of the Food Production A 
ministration was announced November 26 
by the War Administration. M 
Berger, reared on an Iowa farm and gra 


Food 


uated in Agriculture from Iowa State C 
lege, is on leave from his post as president 
of the Des Moines Oat Products Compar 
3efore establishing the concern he worked 
for some of the largest firms in the food 
and 
trades. He has been active in trade associ 


and feed manufacturing distributing 
tion circles, being one of the organizers of 
the Iowa Feed Dealers’ group, and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Western 


Grain and Feed Association. 
He is regarded as spokesman for the 
small feed mixers and dealers on the Na- 


tional Feed Industry Council. 

Mr. Berger will administer food produc- 
tion orders relating to feed and livestock 
matters, and will carry on other duties in 
this general line of activity as assigned by 
J. B. Hutson, Director of Food Production. 


——  o—m 0 --—™ 


D. G. TOWNSEND ADVANCED 





F. J. Andre, president of Sheffield Farms 
Co., has announced the promotion of Daniel 
G. Townsend to the genera 
manager of Sheffield’s New Jersey Divisio 

Mr. Townsend will have charge of Shef 
field Farms’ entire New Jersey operations, 


position of 


including the new processing plant at New 
ark and the distributing branches at Newark 
Jersey City, Passaic, 
Plainfield and West End. 
Mr. Townsend, a veteran executive in th 
dairy industry, entered the milk distributing 
business at Bayonne, N. J., in 1909 and ha 
progressively filled various executive posi 
tions within the Sheffield organization. 


‘WOULD LIFT CORN CEILING 


Orange, Teaneck 





Washington, D. C.—Immediate discarding 
of the low government ceiling prices 01 
corn to help the critical milk productio: 
situation was urged in a statement presente: 
by the Dairy Industry Committee to th 
Officé of Price Administration here Decem 


ber 2nd. 


“Today the shortage in the supply of cor: 
for milk cow rations is critical,” the analysi: 
points out, “and the nation is not short o 
corn. The supply is being used in the pro 
duction of products which are needed les 
than milk in the Government’s national war 


time diet.” 
——o—e 2 


ALWAYS SOUND ADVICE 





“Test your cows, keep the best; 
“Sell your culls, feed the rest.” 
—Holstein-Friesian Assn. News 
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@ Backbone of many success- 
ful sales campaigns on Homogenized Vitamin D Milk 
is the Vitamin D (A. R. P. I. Process) folder. ‘“The 
drink for you in wartime.” 

It is an especially forceful presentation of the out- 
standing health benefits of Homogenized Vitamin D 
Milk to meet present sales conditions. Right now more 
women than ever are well informed about vitamins, 
are more familiar with Vitamin D than any other 
single vitamin. 

Then, too, 
Homogenized Vitamin D Milk sales situation is look- 


this folder comes at a time when the 


ing up, when total milk sales volume may be limited. 
The folder will help you make your present volume 
more profitable by converting as much as possible to 
Homogenized Vitamin D Milk. 

So, plan to use this Vitamin D 
(A. R. P. I. Process) folder — 


pages in color, chockful of interesting 


four 


sales-winning facts—to help convert 
your present milk sales volume into 
more profitable Homogenized Vita- 


min D Milk. And, remember, you 





December, 1943 


This folder can help you build 
profits today with Homogenized 











can continue to use Vitamin D (A. R. P. I. Process) 
concentrate with complete confidence in its guaran- 
teed potency, ease and economy of incorporation. 

Write today for samples and quantity lot — on 
“The drink for you in wartime” 
folders. Use handy coupon be- 
low now! 


Fea ae eee 
AMR 12-43 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
SPECIAL COMMODITIES DIVISION 
400 South Fourth Street 

BAS P a5 15, BAS se, 


Gentlemen: 





Yes, I want to get some “push”’ 


behind sales of my 
Homogenized Vitamin D Milk. Please send me: 


] Samples and quantity lot prices on “The drink for you in war- 
LJ time” folder 


= it~ and quantity lot prices on other Vitamin D (A. R. 
P. I. Process) sales aids for Homogenized Vitamin D Milk. 


Name 
ET Nt eo ap to he e988 yo hae 
Address........ 


_ 
| 
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Sditorially , sah: 


Subsidy Battle Rages 
VENTUAL result of the renewed and 
bitter 
ress 


Con- 
Administration on the 
latter’s 


engagement between the 
and the 
the 


indefensible 


question of ill-conceived, un- 


sound and 


program of 
roll-backs and subsidies on foodstuffs cannot 


price 


as yet be clearely gauged. First round in 
the new struggle went overwhelmingly to 
the Congress when the House on November 
23rd voted 278 to 117 to throw the 


scheme out the window. 


entire 
Senate committee 
hearings already are under way on the anti- 
subsidy provision, which is embodied in leg- 
islation extending the life of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and indications strongly 
point toward Senate approval of the ban by 
about the same 


top-heavy proportion as 


displayed in the House. 


There are, nevertheless, some doubts. “No 
compromise” was the watchword of all the 
united farm bloc and related groups on the 
anti side in the lower body. As Senate Com- 
mittee hearings progress, however, there are 
indications that certain concessions may be 
made designed to avoid an outright and total 
ban. Leanings in this direction among cer- 


tain Senators rest 


largely on the thought that some moderate 


anti-subsidy appear to 
compromise provisions might be worked out 
which would at least form the basis of final 
action acceptable to the White House, and 
might possibly save time in the face of the 
certainty of Presidential veto of the measure 
in the form passed by the House. 


News of some possible weakening in the 
Congressional attitude is viewed with grave 
concern by those who long have clamored 
for honest, equitable treatment of the entire 
agriculture problem and an honest, straight- 
forward and effective attack upon the dis- 
ruptive forces of inflation. These elements 
throughout the country—which must repre- 
sent a vast majority—can only hope that 
both the House and Senate will stand firm 
in their determination to call an abrupt and 
final halt to costly sham and subterfuge on 
this vital sector of the home front. 


Alertness Still Essential 


HAT appeared to be just the be- 


ginning of a good old-fashioned 
knock-down and drag-out fight over 


bill—H R-2400—to 


fifty-seven-year-old law 


the FULMER repeal the 
imposing a tax of 
10 cents a pound on colored oleomargarine 
along with other restrictions designed to 
prevent the masking and fraudulent sale of 
the product, terminated abruptly and with 
unexpected suddenness November 9th when 
the House Agriculture Committee by a vote 
of 14 to 11 killed the proposal. A 


tial 


substan- 
blocked 


any move to reconsider by forcing through 


group of the Committee then 


a resolution prohibiting any further study 


of Furmer’s bill during the present Con- 


gress. 

Astute leaders of the outstanding and 
quickly coordinated dairy fight against the 
vastly strengthened and enlarged forces 
backing the oleomargarine interests, while 


cheered by the initial round decisive knock- 
down, are however by no means complacent. 
And rightly so. Each fully realizes the ex- 
treme potential dangers of sure-to-come 
further onslaughts by the oleo backers, who 
in recent years have worked up the staunch 
support of certain Administration big-wigs, 
some politically potent southern farm ele- 
ments and many even more powerful union 
labor leaders. 

Constant alertness must be practiced by 
the dairy field defenders, who know only 
too well that the real struggle centers around 
all-out effort to free 


all shackles on the manufacture and sale of 


a determined throw 


oleomargarine colored in 


butter! 


semblance of 


Dairy Utensil Conservation 


NOTHER bit of sound advice to the 
milk and milk 
embodied in a 


products 
current comment on 
prolonging the life of dairy utensils by Pror. 
J. H. Franpsen, head of the Department of 
Dairy Industry at Massachusetts State Col- 
lege. Pointing out that nearly everything 
made of tin or 


industry ; is 


steel is exceedingly hard 


to get and very high priced, Pror. FrANpDsEN 
offers the 


following suggestions as most 


timely and valuable: 


1. Wash cans thoroughly. 
proper washing solutions of the 
strength recommended: by the mznu- 
facturer. Rinse with boiling hot water 
or live steam. This will sterilize ana 
induce quick drying, thus preventing 
rusting and prolonging the life of 
the can. 

2. Dry cans completely and keep 
them in a dry place even though they 
may be stored for only a few hours. 

3. Prevent scratching with stirring 
rods. Stir gently and remove after 
stirring. 

4. Do not allow sour contents to 
remain in cans for long periods. 

5. Carry cans to the desired loca- 
tion. Do not drop or throw them. 

6. Leave covers off 
when not in use. 


empty cans 


“Following these suggestions,” says P 
FRANDSEN, “will materially help in prok 


ing the life of our cans and, incidentally, help 


I 


tide us over the shortage of cans that prob- 
ably will be with us for the duration.” 
Here is an urgently needed routine which 
can readily be adopted and rigidly adhered 
to by every dairyman and plant operator 
Some Interesting Statistics 
OME striking facts with respect to herd 
deliveries to milk plants in New York 
State is 
report 


federal-state 
19th by the New 
York State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets. Prepared and released under the 
direction of R. L. Grttett, Agricultural 
Statistician of the Department, the survey 


contained in a 


issued November 


records a drop of nearly 4 per cent in the 
number of herds supplying the State’s dairy 
plants during the twelve month period June 
1942 to June 1943. Recent-years comparable 
data on herd members delivering in June 
shows 65,294 in 1943, 67,969 in 1942, 69,494 
in 1941, 69,968 in 1940, while 1939 stood at 
70,338; 1938, 70,815; 1937, 70,388; 1956, 
70,573 and 1935, 70,612. 


It is thus seen that between June 194 
and June 1943 delivering herds dropped 
4,674, or 6.7 per cent. 


This conspicuous an 


nual decline came upon the heels of a peri» 


of reasonable uniformity at an average of 
roughly 70,500 herds from 1935 through 19 
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Prior records back to 1926, when the com- 
yilations were instituted, showed a gradual 
irregular rise to a 76,500-herd peak in June 
1932, with a spotty decline during the three 
vear: thereafter, 


The monthly figures compiled by the De- 
partnient, based upon reports of individual 
milk dealers, of course record seasonal peaks 
in June and July. Embraced within the 
reporting units are city and country milk 
plan's, stations and dealers; creameries ; 
cheese factories ; and condensaries, which al- 
together absorb upwards of 94 per cent of 
the quantity of milk turned out for com- 
mercial sale throughout the State. Their 
volume represents roughly 86 per cent of 
the milk produced for all purposes, including 
home consumption. Not included in the 
tabulations are producer-distributor herds or 
those producing exclusively for utilization 
as farm skimmed cream, farm butter or for 
home use. 


The Department survey shows a more or 
less steady decline in the total number of 
New York State farmers maintaining dairy 
cows over a considerable period of years, 
accompanying an increase in the average 
size of individual herds. Likewise, present 
indications point to a continuing slight rate 
A number 
of dairy farmers have quit the job of com- 


of increase in average herd size. 


mercial milk production under the stress of 
various influences, and now keep only a small 
number of cows to supply home needs. In 
some such cases the culls have gone to the 
butchers, while most of the good cows have 
gone to swell the herds of other owners. 
Some of the herds dispersed, on the other 
hand, have, the report states, been completely 
scattered. 

The Department's statistical branch plans 
to conduct an extensive livestock survey 
the first part of December. This will be 
undertaken with the cooperation of rural 
mail carriers who will distribute and collect 
inventory cards to several typical farms on 
When returned to the Albany 
statistical headquarters this data 
provide an excellent background for the 


each route. 
sh yuld 


development of information on extremely re- 
cent trends in numbers of dairy cattle, other 
livestock and poultry. This move represents 
a valuable enlargement of the Department's 
regular June and December livestock tabula- 
tion and October crop acreage reports car- 


j 


riel on for the past two decades. 
Salvation Army Needs 
ACKNOWLEDGING and honoring the 


eroism of our fighting forces, we must 

1ot forget the intrepid courage of the 
va.iant unfortunates who wage their own 
battles on the home front. These are our 
worthy neighbors who have come upon hard 
trials, not always of their own choosing. 
Rimembrance of them is sharpened by the 
arnual appeal of The Salvation Army for 
Christmas Cheer and Winter Relief assistance. 


No other organization knows the needs of 
these folks more intimately than do the mem- 
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bers of The Salvation Army, who for sixty- 
three years in this country have searched 
them out and _ provided their 
necessities. 


required 


Officers of “The Army of the Helping 
Hand” know that there are places where the 
present broad system of public relief is totally 
inadequate. They know those who are tech- 
nically ineligible for public aid, regardless of 
their needs. They are fully aware of what 
must be done to rejuvenate souls who have 
worn their brightest hopes threadbare. 


The Salvation Army has no other motive 
than to reach down, even to the depths, to 
help the man, woman, or child who is in one 
need or another. Thus, through more than 
three-score activities, including its notable 
war service program, the Army ministers by 
day and by night to life’s unfortunates. 


Perhaps no other activity of The Salvation 
Army is more widely known to the public 
than its Christmas beneficence, symbolized by 
the well-known kettle placed on the streets 
and offering its appeal to passers-by. It pro- 
claims that the Army still is bringing a bit 
of extra happiness to the poor and unfor- 
tunate during the annual festival of good 
will. 


Coins and bills dropped into these kettles. 
or checks sent by mail, are quickly trans- 
formed to bring Christmas cheer where 
otherwise there might be a dreary time in- 
deed. These gifts from a generous public 
may give new heart, over a Christmas meal, 
to a lonely elderly couple, dependent upon 
an old-age pension for their existence. The 
gift may bring toys of gladness to a house- 
hold of children who have been reduced to 
bare essentials because of the death of their 
father. And the list of such needy and 
lonely in our city, or in our country, is long. 


Last year in the United States, The Salva- 
tion Army furnished 587,469 Thanksgiving 
and Christmas meals and supplied 328,699 
children with toys and warm clothing. Re- 
member its worthy works in your Christmas 
giving this year. In the New York area, 
checks may be sent to Commissioner EDWARD 
J. Parker, National Secretary, The Salva- 
tion Army, 120 West 14th St., New York 
City. Its headquarters elsewhere in the 
country may readily be located. 


Milk Tops in the Air 


HAT the officials of commercial airlines 

attach a special significance to the health 

values of milk for their flying personnel 
is pictorialized by the illustration on the front 
cover of this issue of the Review. To the 
National Dairy Council we are indebted for 
the use of the photograph. Shown enjoying 
their glasses of milk in the airliner cockpit 
scene are G.W. Peverson, J. Keeron and 
Bitte Nayior. Their smiles testify to their 
enjoyment of the occasion and the beverage 
they are about to drink. 


Most of the commercial airlines that supply 
lunches and meals to their passengers like- 


wise haye adopted as standard practice the 
serving of milk to their passengers. 
——— eo 


PROTEIN MEAL ORDER 


Washington, D. C—War Food Adminis-* 
trator Marvin Jones has announced a pro- 
posed order, effective January Ist, 1944, de- 
signed to bring about a better distribution 
of protein meal among livestock and poul- 
try feeders and among mixed feed manufac- 
turers. 

He said that the Food Production Admin- 
istration of WFA expects to issue a set- 
aside order under existing regulations which 
will be effective on meal processed during 
the month of January. Meanwhile, pro- 
cessors will be given an opportunity to make 
meal available to the FPA during the month 
of December to meet emergency situations. 
Meal made available in this manner will 
be credited to the quantity to set aside dur- 
ing January. 

A public hearing was held in Washington 
on Thursday, December 2nd, on the pro- 
posed order and to consider problems raised 
by the contemplated set-aside. 

The proposed order, amending Food Pro- 
duction Order No. 9, would limit the quan- 
tity of oilseed meals and animal protein that 
can be used by the manufacturers of mixed 
feeds during the period, October Ist, 1943, 
to September "30th, 1944. It also would 
provide that, if necessary to obtain equit- 
able production, a limitation may be placed 
upon the quantity of protein meals handled 
by retail dealers. 

——__-—_ - 


“NATIONAL MILK COCOA” 


London, England—The British Food Min- 
istry has produced a new drink, called na- 
tional milk cocoa, which it is felt will supply 
war workers under eighteen years of age 
with the proper amount of proteins. 

The beverage has made its appearance in 
factory canteens for a penny (2 cents) a cup. 
It contains 70 per cent sprayed and processed 
milk, 16 per cent sugar, 14 per cent cocoa. 
Issued in powder form, it is compounded into 
a beverage by the addition of hot water. 

“One cup a day of this new beverage,” said 
Lord Woolton, Food Minister, “will give 
workers the extra amount of proteins which 
the experts are anxious for them to have.” 


CASEIN COMPANY DIRECTOR 


The Borden Company has announced the 
appointment of Eugene O’Hare to the posi- 
tion of director of the technical service of 
its division, the Casein Company of Amer- 
ica, which manufactures casein and syn- 
thetic resin adhesives used in the fabrication 
of plywood and laminated wood war prod- 
ucts of the Army, Navy and Air Corps. 

Mr. O’Hare joined the Casein Company 
in August, 1942, as a technical representa- 
tive and since January of this, year he has 
served as acting director, of technical service. 
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Butter Still Tight 


Some Outlets Rather Better Supplied 
but Total Very Short — Make 
Continues to Shrink 
Seasonal shrinkage in the country’s butter 


pretty to being 
However, the churns still are losing 


make apparently is close 
over. 
very heavily to fluid milk and cream, and in 
some cases to dry whole milk. Unless new 


and effective governmental measures are 
shortly taken to plug diversion leakages the 
winter outlook certainly favors a continued 
drastic loss in the make compared with last 


year and the 10-year average. 


WEA’s fluid milk and cream sales limita- 
tion plan so far seems to have resulted in 
just the reverse of its objective to free more 
whole milk for manufactured products. 


Some trend is apparent toward a rather 
better regional equalization of butter sup- 
plies under the latest OPA price control 
the 
areas of the 


low-producing 
still 
are very poorly stocked in comparison with 


amendment. However, 


high-consuming country 
territories near main producing sections. 


Jobbing Sales Predominate 


Butter coming to the open market now is 
very largely being channeled through job- 
bing outlets to users permitted to pay the 
maximum jobbing margin of 2c. Thus 
smaller retailers, hotels, restaurants, etc., are 
better 


supplies than for a long time past. 


in a much situation with respect to 
Class 
3 and 4 chain stores, banned from paying 
Y@MYc, are 


Me st 


seriously hurt, naturally, are those concerns 


delivered mark-ups above 


severely handicapped in getting goods. 


who normally receive no butter direct from 


creameries. In a number of cases, individual 


stores of such chains are out of butter 
entirely. 
The 16-point-per-pound: ration value is 


All 


reports indicate a decided recent swing to 


definitely beginning to temper the call. 


oleomargarine, a trend which should now 
be intensified. The butterless mid-day meal 


policy of many hotels and restaurants is 


likewise tending .to dampen demand from 


such outlets. 


OPA Officais Hold Hearing 


On November 22nd and 23rd a large 
group, representing most branches of the 
butter industry throughout the country, met 
with OPA officials in Washington to dis- 
cuss operating difficulties and problems in 
connection with Amendment 22 to MPR 289. 
A number of recommendations for revisions 


in certain directions were advanced. 


The huge governmental stock-pile from 
now on unquestionably will be drawn on more 
freely. DPMA purchases up to November 


25th were reported as 207,269,277 lbs., of 
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which 97,564,024 Ibs. had been transferred 
to FSCC., 

A lot of 524,608 Ibs. (net) of Argentina 
butter arrived in New York recently by rail 
from a southern port consigned to the Com- 





modity Credit Corporation, and is being 
stored in a local warehouse. 
— °° 
WASTE PAPER NEEDED 
Salvage Drive Broadens as War 


Needs Exceed Production 


Washington, D. C.—James F. Byrnes, Di- 
rector of War Mobilization, is urging a re- 
invigorated drive to conserve and salvage 
paper. “The war needs for paper and paper- 
board are greater than our present ability 
to produce,” Justice Byrnes said. “We need 
to curtail all unnecessary uses, and to make 
sure’all waste paper is saved for the Govern- 
ment Salvage Drive. 

“The mills are using up waste paper at 
a larger rate than present collections,” he 
pointed out. “Normally paper mills could 
use 7,500,000 tons per year. This year we 
shall be 1,500,000 short of our needed sup- 
ply of waste paper, at the present rate of 
500,000 Con- 
overall paperboard 
and 4 million 


collection, tons per month. 


currently, paper and 
shortage will be between 3 
tons. 

must 


curtail all unnecessary use and then get all 


“Thus, to meet the demands, we 
waste paper to local salvage committees or 
local charitable organizations and thence to 
the mills at once. Every scrap of paper that 
you can save and turn in will help. Go 
through your home, office or plant now and 
eliminate unnecessary use and get out every 
It will all 
Justice Byrnes con- 


scrap of waste paper you have. 
help to speed victory,” 
cluded. 
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will be happier for all 
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Subsidy Ban Voted 


House Overwhelmingly Approves Fnd 
of Roll-back Scheme on Butter, Mests 
and Some Other Products 


Washington, D. C.—With farm bloc forces 
in full control, the House voted November 
23rd by an overwhelming majority to out- 
law the Administration’s $800,000,000 price 
roll-back and subsidy program, under which 
consumer prices are artifically held down 
on butter, meats, cheese, milk 
foodstuffs. The han, contained in a 
provision extending the life of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, was passed by 278 
to 117. 


and some 
other 


, 


On the roll-call ballot 98 Democrats join- 
ed with 178 Republicans, 1 Farmer-Laborite 
and 1 Progressive to roll up the majority 
of almost 2% to 1. Voting against passage 
were 100 Democrats, 15 Republicans, 1 Pro- 
gressive and 2 American-Laborite. Eighteen 
members were paired and 2 voted present. 


Last efforts at a compromise failed when 
a proposal was defeated which would have 
limited the price roll-back and subsidy fund 
to $750,000,000, and made its employment 
contingent upon the Administration’s ability 





to hold the general wage level under the 
“Little Steel” formula. 


Final Action Uncertain 
Presidential veto of the House measure is 
What the final be 
cannot yet be gauged, though the general 
that the 
bloc may not be able to override the veto. 


assured. outcome will 


concensus seems to indicate farm 
This viewpoint, however, is questioned in 
felt that 


ficient votes can be mustered to uphold the 


many quarters, where it is suf- 


subsidy ban in spite of Presidential dis- 


approval. 


The ‘Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee began hearings on the measure Nov- 
30th. With only a relatively short 
period to be allowed for consideration, it 
that the bill will 
Senate floor around December 


ember 


reach the 
10th, and a 
favorable vote is generally anticipated. A 


is expected 


new slant entered the picture during the 


Committee sessions, when the possibility of 
compromise seemed to be 


some form of 


pretty clearly developing. What concessions 


might be agreed to by the Senate, however, 





are not yet clear. 
eo 


ADDRESSES CHAMBER 


“The Food Situation and Subsidies” was 
discussed by Albert S. Goss, national master 
of the National Grange at the monthly mect- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of tle 
State of New York at 65 Liberty St. on 
December 2nd. 

Frederick E. Hasler, president of the chain- 
ber presided at the session. 
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Oleo Bill Shelved 


Fulmer’s Proposal to Lift Taxes and 
Restrictions Killed by House 
Agriculture Committee 


Fulmer’s Bill, H. R. 2400, a proposal to 
repeal taxes and regulations covering the 
sale and manufacture of oleomargarine, was 
killed by a vote of 14 to 11 November 9th, 
by the House Agriculture Committee. 


\ny move to reconsider the bill was then 
blocked by pushing through a resolution pro- 
hibiting further study of the bill during the 
7&th Congress. 


\mong those who favored repeal of the 
oleo legislation were a number of dieticians, 
representatives of several consumer groups, 
soybean and cotton farmers, and some 
grocers. Fulmer’s Bill would modify restric- 
tions to allow coloring of margarine without 
tax to make it appear more palatable. Pro- 
ponents of the measure argued further that 
existing taxes on the product discouraged 
its use by persons unable to purchase high 
ration-cost butter. 


\ction of the committee came significantly 
at a time prior to the hearing of the first 
witness for the dairy side. In the two weeks 
previous, the committee had listened to a 
long parade of witnesses at public hearings 


extolling the virtues of oleo. 


According to late unofficial reports, the 
next step of the oleomargarine manufacturers 
will be to carry their attack against taxes 
and regulations to the Senate. Spokesmen for 
oleo manufacturers commented on their de- 
feat in the House by saying: “We are not 
through yet.’ They said they would seek 
introduction of a similar bill in the Senate 
and ask for its consideration by the Senate 
Finance Committee instead of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture. Another proposal, 
the Maybank Bill, which would eliminate 
federal oleomargarine taxes for the duration, 
has already been introduced in the Senate. 


Andresen Leads Fight 

Representative August H. Andresen of 
Minnesota, leader of the dairy bloc in con- 
gress, led the fight in the House committee 
on agriculture. His opposition to oleomar- 
garine legislation made him an early thorn 
n the side of the oleo people. It was on 
his motion that the committee voted 14 to 11 
to table the Fulmer Bill or any other similar 
bill 


In completing the record of hearings on 


the Fulmer Bill, the dairy side will file 
written statements. Northwest witnesses who 
will file statements include: North Dakota— 
William J. Murphy; Wisconsin—Milo K. 
Swanton, Secretary of the Wisconsin Council 
of Agriculture, and a number of consumer 
and farmer witnesses; Minnesota—Dan T. 
Carlson, Willmar, president of the Minnesota 
Dairy Industry Committee; Oscar A. Swen- 


son, Nicollet, secretary of the Minnesota 
Dairy Industry Committee; Dr. T. W. Gul- 
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lickson, Division of Dairy Husbandry, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; R. A. Trovatten, 
Commissioner, Minnesota Department of 
Agriculture, Dairy and Food. 


Statements will be filed also by Henry 
Hoffman, Chief Chemist, Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Dairy and Food; Mrs. 
Lewis Minion, Bingham Lake, Home and 
Community Director of the Minnesota Farm 
Bureau Federation; Mrs. George W. Sugden, 
Mankato, president of the Minnesota Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. L. B. Shaffer, 
Minneapolis, legislative chairman of the 
Federation; Mrs. Sam _ Rask, Blooming 
Prairie, chairman, Agricultural Committee, 
Minnesota Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
W. S. Moscrip, Lake Elmo, witness for the 
Holstein Friesian Association of America. 


———_—o—i 0 


ORGANIC RESEARCH HEAD 


Dr. Baum to Study Milk Industry 
Problems of Turco 






To keep pace with new problems in the 
milk industry and allied fields, an organic 
research department has been opened in the 
Turco Los Angeles 
laboratory, according 
to S. G. Thornbury, 
president of Turco 
Products, Inc., Dr. 
Nathaniel Baum has 
been appointed head of 
the new department. 

Dr. Baum came to 
Los Angeles from 
Dr. Nathaniel L. Baum Chicago where he had 

been consulting chem- 
ist in organic synthesis and resin for the 
last six years. He received his doctor’s de- 
gree in chemistry at Columbia University 
in 1930. 


Turco manufactures more than 225 spe- 
] 


cialized industrial chemical compounds, many 


of which are used in the milk industry. 
-_ > o_— 


NEW HERSHEY PRODUCT 

The Hershey Chocolate Corporation, 
which created the emergency field ration 
“D”, has added a new bar of concentrated 
food energy in a compact form, resistant to 
high temperatures, and for distribution over- 
seas only. 

The new bar is more palatable than Ration 
“D”, which is an emergency ration, created 
only for use to preserve life when no food 
is available. Each two-ounce bar of tropical 
chocolate has 75 international units of Vita- 
min B,: added to the contents. Its popularity 
has already extended to the Navy and Army 
exchange services. The American Red Cross 
has selected it as a component of their 
prisoner of war ration. 

Last week the Hershey Chocolate Cor- 
poration won for the third time the Army- 
Navy production award for high achieve- 
ment in the production of war material. 








Collects Subsidy Fund 


New York Market Administrator Re- 


ceives $460,000 from CCC to Cover 
Nov. Milk Purchase—Resale Plan 


New York Metropolitan milk handlers 
were informed in a letter dated December Ist 
that Dr. C. J. Blanford, administrator of the 
New York metropolitan milk marketing area, 
would collect in their behalf approximately 
$460,000 from Commodity Credit Corporation 
and deposit it in the producer settlement 
fund of the area. 


The letter, signed by Dr. Blanford, pointed 
out that the sum would settle collective 
claims of the handlers against CCC for its 
purchase and resale in November of their 
fluid milk. It was indicated also that the 
administrator likewise would collect a similar 
sum in settlement of December claims. 


Deposit of the payments in the producer 
settlement fund, the letter declared, would 
make them “in effect, part of the uniform 
price to producers for November and De- 
cember milk.” The letter explained, how- 
ever, that qualified handlers would receive 
credits of 20c per 100 Ibs. on their fluid milk 
and the credits would diminish each handler’s 
obligation to the producer fund. 


According to the CCC offer, only handlers 
who have complied with OPA price ceilings 
and the regulations of the War Food Admin- 
isrtation, including the milk conservation 
program, can expect to receive 20-cent 
credits. The administrator’s letter enclosed 
affidavits in blank by which handlers could 
attest their compliance. 


—_ oe 


LEND-LEASE SHIPMENTS 





Washington, D. C.—Latest WFA report 
shows the following deliveries of dairy, 
poultry and egg products and oleomargarine 
at ship-side during September and so far 
this year, for export under lend-lease : 

DELIVERIES UNDER LEND-LEASE 


Sept., Jan. 1-Sept., 
1943 30, 1943 
Pounds Pounds 
Milk, condensed 2,374,665 21,675.93] 
Milk dried powder, 

Mixture A 20,832 
Milk, dry skim 9,929,057 166.564,634 
Milk, dry whole 1,740,503 10,049,083 
Milk, evaporated 5 27 418,482,252 
Oleomargarine 62,982,137 


Butter 
Cheese 
Chicken and turkey, 





cannet 53,760 
Eggs, dried 19,564,873 135,448,459 
Total 124,883,129 890,190,089 


———0 oe 


BORDEN DECLARES DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Borden Company de- 
clared December 30th the final 1943 divi- 
dend of 60 cents a share on common stock, 
payable December 20th to stockholders of 
record December 7th. This and the three 
30-cent interim dividends declared previous- 
ly this year bring the 1943 total to $1.50 a 
share, which compares with $1.40 total per 
share for 1942. 
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Bad Flavors in Milk 









Prof. E. S. Guthrie of Cornell University Analyses Their Many Basic Causes and 
Types and Points the Way Toward Proper Grading Procedures* 


(Published in Two Parts—Part II) 


*The Review takes pleasure in giving herewith the 
final part of an interesting address covering the causes 
and detection of bad flavors in milk which was pre- 
pared by Dr. Guthrie, Professor of Dairy Industry at 
the New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University and widely-known scientific authority in 
the dairy field, and presented before the Thirty-fifth 
Annual Conference for Veterinarians held at Ithaca, 
N. Y. on January 7th, 1943. 

In this exhaustive _ ; 
consideration Prof. j 
Guthrie comprehen- 
sively details the re- 
sults of many years of 
research and study by 
the country’s leading 
scientists on the sub- 
ject of the creation and 
development of milk 
off-flavors in all phases 
of the producing, hand- 
ling, transportation 
and processing branch- 
es of the dairy in- 
dustry, with especial 
attention to the im- 
portance of their 
proper recognition and determination by technicians in 
the inspection field. The address was originally printed 
in “The Cornell Veterinarian,” July, 1943 issue. It is re- 
produced herewith by special permission of the author. 
Part 1 appeared in the November issue of the Review. 





E. 8. Guthrie 


Because of the vast importance of production and 
maintenance of the highest possible quality in the vitally- 
needed flood of output from the country’s dairy herds, 
Prof. Guthrie’s full analysis of the problem of off-flavors 
is of particularly timely interest and concern at the 
present time. 





HESE flavors do not cause much concern to the pro- 
T aeces of milk and to the distributors of unpasteur- 

ized milk. The pasteurized product, on the other 
hand, presents quite a different problem. We have now 
reached the place in the handling of pasteurized milk 
where it is so good it is bad. Naturally I must explain 
this paradoxical statement. When_ the _bacteria _ are 


present in raw milk, they use up the oxygen in their 
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growth. Also by-products may be formed that will he'p 
to hold the development of the oxidized flavors in 
check. In the pasteurized milk, however, the bacteri: 
have been almost completely eliminated and the oxygen 
remains to oxidize the fat, lecithin, ascorbic acid, or 
other milk components. Thus the compounds which 
give oxidized flavors are created. 


Inasmuch as we have been speaking of bacteria, 
we should pay attention to the expression of Rogers, 
Hastings, and Sherman” relative to bacteria and the 
oxidized flavors.. They state, “Bacteria have only a 
negative part in the development of the oxidized flavor 
under consideration. It has been shown quite conclu- 
sively that certain types of bacteria may, by their 
growth in milk, retard or prevent the appearance of 
oxidized flavor, but this is generally conceded to be 
the other factors directly concerned in the production 
of the flavor. There is no evidence that bacteria have 
due to changes in conditions in the milk which act on 
any part in the formation of the flavor itself.” 

The flavors of milk and its products that are known 
as “oxidized flavors” are: cappy, papery, oily, metallic, 
fishy, and tallowy. They, in general, are found in re- 
gions in this country and in other lands where good 
milk is produced. There are four causes of this most 
disturbing groups of flavors. I will name them in order 
of their importance according to my estimation: dis- 
solved oxygen in the milk or cream, copper in the 
equipment that may come in contact with the milk or 
cream, oxidase in the milk of certain cows, and ex- 
posure to the direct rays of the sun. 

It seems reasonable to assume that if oxygen 
present in the milk something will oxidize, and it ap- 
pears logical that the elimination of oxygen from the 
milk will inhibit oxidation. With this in mind, research 
on taking oxygen out of milk by vacuum has been 
under way in our department for a number of year: 
We have met with Several samples of d 
aerated milk have been pronounced’ to be without crit- 
icism after remaining at_the usual holding temperature 
of 35-40 deg. F. for a month, whereas the check sample; 
were unfit for consumption. Perhaps our best illus- 
tration of accomplishment is that of the deaerated mil< 
that was furnished to the College of Home Economics 
for an experiment in the study of the minimum vitz- 
min C level in the diet of pre-school age children. We 
were happy to supply that milk for it -provided an 
opportunity to see what we could do in producing mil 
free from oxidized flavors week after week. The feec- 
ing of the children extended through the fall-and-a par: 
of the winter in three years. A total of 67 lots of milk, 
each consisting of 28 «quarts, were used. The milk was 
deaerated and bottled once a week. In packaging th 


success. 
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Patapar 
.- protector 
of foods 


For over half a century, Patapar* Vege- 
table Parchment has been devoted to one 
great cause — packaging and protecting 
foods — helping to keep them fresh and 
appetizing. Patapar has unique qualities 
for this job. What are they? 


Reproduction 
of column appearing 
in national 
news magazines. 













It's strong 
when wet 



















Patapar is no ordinary paper. Soak it in 
water —even boil it, and it will remain 
firm and strong. 


Resists grease 





Put grease, oil or fat on Patapar and you 
will see how it resists penetration. 

Also it is odorless, tasteless, and dis- 
tinctive in appearance. 

These characteristics have enabled 
Patapar time and again to come up with 
the answer to difficult packaging prob- 
lems. Butter, meats, fish, cheese, lard, 
shortening, ice cream, are just a few of 
the products that are safely entrusted 
its protective folds. 








Supplying Patapar 





Pressing war assignments, government 
orders and the everyday essential needs 
of Patapar are more than can be met 
with the limited supply of raw materials 
at present available. 

Until Victory comes there will be 
necessary inconveniences. Shipments of 
Patapar must sometimes be delayed. We 
ean only ask that you bear with us until 
normal service is restored. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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milk, it was conveyed to the bottom of the one-quart 
bottle through a glass tube. The milk was permitted 
to overflow in order to crowd out the air. 


Comparison of Average Scores 


The average score of the 67 lots of milk delivered 
in three.years was 23.24 on the basis of 25 points as 
perfect. The average score of the deaerated milk at the 
end of the week was 22.31, which means that most of 
samples still scored in the realm of “no criticism”. 
Only a few of them showed even a trace of the oxi- 
dized flavors. The control samples, however, had an 
average score of 17.82. Most of them were distinctly 
oxidized and were, therefore, not fit to be placed on 
the dinner table. 


Inasmuch as I mentioned that the College of Home 
Economics obtained this milk because of a reasonably 
uniform vitamin C content, and also because there may 
be a relationship between the vitamin C in milk and the 
production of the oxidized flavors, I should state that 
the milk at the beginning had an average reduced vita- 
min C content of 17.79 milligrams per liter. At the end 
of 7 days one liter of deaerated milk contained 16.26 
milligrams of reduced vitamin C and the check samples 
were down to 7.68 milligrams of this vitamin to each 
liter of milk. 


Brown and Thurston’® in their monograph in 1940 
state, “Of all the factors concerned in bringing about 
oxidative changes in dairy products metallic contam- 
ination, particularly by copper, is at present the most 
important. The control of copper contamination in 
processing becomes increasingly more important as the 
sanitary equality of the products is improved.” You 
will recall that a few paragraphs ago I mentioned the 
presence of oxygen as being the outstanding feature 
in the oxidation of dairy products. As milk and cream 
are processed now, I agree with Brown and Thurston. 
As they may be handled in future years, I am sure that 
these authors would confirm my expression, for with- 
out oxygen even with copper in the milk oxidation will 
not take place. 


Metal Contact Surfaces 


Untinned surfaces of copper and copper-bearing 
metals alike are sources of difficulty. I am advising my 
friends to purchase equipment only on the statement 
of the manufacturer relative to the composition of the 
metals. Too many of the agents are uninformed. And 
when I refer to the equipment, I mean every part of 
it that may touch the milk. I would not leave out gates, 
pumps, bearings of pumps, sanitary pipe lines, and the 
like. Always I would be most critical of the metals 
that come in contact with the warm milk. 


According to Kende” there is a milk enzyme that 
is responsible for oxidized flavors. He gave it the name 
of “oleinase”. In February and March, when the oxi- 
dized flavors are at their worst, about 35 per cent of 
the cows, because of the presence of this enzyme, give 
milk that develops these flavors. They appear even 
though the milk is milked into and is pasteurized and 
held in brown glass bottles which protect it from metal 
and sunlight. This figure is based on the findings of 
Guthrie and Brueckner,” Thurston,” and Dahle and 
Palmer. 
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The last source, sunlight, is one that may be mos 
serious. When I see milk plants bottling their milk i 
glass bottles in the direct rays of the sun, when 
observe an open truck going down the street and pe: 
mitting the exposure of milk in glass bottles to the 
deteriorating effect of sunlight, and when I notice glass 
bottles of milk in the sun on the consumer’s doorstep, 
I realize that many people are either happily ignorant 
or unexcusably careless. The easiest way to give milk 
a flavor like that of low grade cod-liver oil is to let the 
sun put it ‘there. 


t 
n 
I 


To a great extent preventing the development of 
oxidized flavors can be accomplished by using equip- 
ment that is made of copper-free stainless steel. Glass- 
lined containers too are satisfactory. If it were possibie 
to obtain a deaerator such as the one that we have 
developed, I would advise its employment, for the 
history of over one year shows that we have had no 
oxidized flavor, whereas previous to that period we 
had several years of headaches due to this annoying 
flavor problem. 


Where homogenized milk is sold, the oxidized 
flavor is not a problem. This way of preventing the 
formation of oxidized flavors has been studied by Tracy, 
Ramsey, and Ruehe,” Thurston, Brown, and Dustman,” 
and Ross.” The latter author summarizes as follows, 
“Pressures of 500 lbs. and 1000 lbs. per square inch 
were partially effective in preventing development of 
oxidized flavors, but could not be classed as dependable. 


“A pressure of 1500 Ibs. per square inch was found 
effective since with only two exceptions this pressure 
prevented the development of oxidized flavor. This was 
true when the flavor was developed by soaking copper 
strips in the product or by the addition of copper in 
the form of copper sulphate. 


“Homogenization prevented the development of 
oxidized flavor in milk when copper was added to milk 
after homogenization.” 


Antioxidants such as cereal extracts, ascorbic acid 
(Vitamin C) and pancreatic enzyme according to An- 
derson, have been used effectively to prevent the oxi- 
dized flavors. 


High pasteurization temperatures, such as 170 deg. 
F. for ten minutes, does something that prevents the 
development of-the oxidized flavors. Probably it de- 
stroys the Oxidase referred to by Kende™ as “oleinase”. 
Such high temperatures of pasteurization with the 
accompanying cooked flavors, however, can not now 
be accepted by the processors of milk. 


Cooked Flavor 


The true cooked or pasteurized flavor actually does 
not cause much comment. To illustrate, only a few 
days ago one of our students who, with his father, 
operates a farmer-distributor dairy examined several 
samples of milk in my laboratory. The one that was 
distinctly oxidized he termed “pasteurized”. He made 
the mistake that is characteristic of most people. An- 
cther sample that was free from objectionable flavors, 
he did not recognize as pasteurized milk. 


The real cooked or pasteurized flavor-in milk and 
(Please turn to Page 384) 
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*% 4 Cans per 


Minute 


% Angle Discharge 


to Right or Left 


te Covers Replaced 


Automatically 


% 2 Separate 


Washes 


* Uses Less 


Steam 


*% Cold Blast 


Drying 


t& Moisture-proof 


Motor 





STOELTING Aducoced CAN WASHERS 


Fast ... thorough ... dependable . . . the 
washer built for YOU and YOUR needs— 
that’s the new advanced Stoelting 4-can-per- 
minute Straightaway Can Washer. Every 
feature that contributes to low cost opera- 
tion, sparkling clean dry cans, and mechan- 
ical dependability has been incorporated in 
this machine. A 2-compartment tank assures 
longer use of cleaner wash water. The first 
tank is used for washing covers and insides 
of cans; the second tank for washing out- 
sides of can thus preventing barnyard and 
road contamination from getting into the 


inside wash. Covers immerge automatically 
on cans. During sterilization, the mouth of 
the can is closed, heating the can faster and 
requiring considerably less steam. Cans and 
covers are dried under a blast of cold forced 
air. Equipped with 2 dial indicating ther 
mometers, totally enclosed moisture-proot 
motor with special cooling arrangement and 
many other features that mean top efficiency 
and long trouble-free life. The Stoelting 
Advanced Can Washer will save time, labor, 
and money in YOUR plant. 


Write now for complete details. 


STOELTING BROS. CO., KIEL, WIS. 


Advanced Dairy Equipment 
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Milk Rides in Heil Style 


Three Truck Tanks — 
Accomplished Within Space of Twelve Years 


Generations of Stainless 


HEN industrial fabricators recommend a relatively 

new metal, and use it to build an expensive piece of 

equipment for one of their best customers, you'll 
at least admit they’re taking a chance. 

That's exactly what The Heil Company, Chicago, did 
in 1927 when they took several 12-gauge sheets of what 
was then called Allegheny “Super-Ascoloy” stainless steel, 
rolled them to circular shape, with difficulty welded them 
together, and shipped to the Galloway-West Company, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, a pioneer stainless steel truck 
tank for milk transportation. To make the story perfect, 
the tank is still in daily use by its original purchaser. 


In the heritage of its day, the pioneer transport tank 
was blunt-nosed and barrel-shaped. While there is a 
marked difference in appearance between it and today’s 
streamlined beauty, the contrast in manufacturing methods 
and practices used then and now is even greater. 


Early Welding Difficulty 


Heil’s first tanks were made of relatively high carbon 
stainless steel, that being the only type available at the 
time. It had fairly good physical properties and possessed 
high tensile strength, but it was ‘‘a holy terror” to weld 
because it was 
quite difficult in 
those days to 
avoid carbide pre- 
cipitation in the 
zone adjacent to 
the weld. 

This difficulty 
was only partly 
due to the inferior 
welding quality, 
as measured by 
present day standards, of the early stainless alloys. Lack 
of experience in the art of welding stainless steel, and a 
corresponding lack of knowledge and development of coat- 
ings and fluxes for welding electrodes also played a most 
important part, and the combination caused no end of 
trouble in the early. days of stainless steel tank manufac- 
turing. The welds were porous, and subject to blow-holes 
and pits which would not reweld successfully. The only 
remedy was to fill the imperfections with solder, much 
the same way as your dentist fills the cavity in a tooth. 





Heil ‘‘Trailerized’’ milk transport truck with 
stainless steel tank 


As time wore on, both high and low carbon alloys of 
highly satisfactory welding qualities were made available, 
concurrently with marked advances in welding technique. 
Today Heil employs the low carbon type of stainless steel 
for all milk tanks. They secure welds free from imperfec- 
tions and possessing high corrosion resistance in the weld 
zone. Even if a minor imperfection is uncovered in the 
subsequent grinding and polishing process, it is readily 
eliminated by rewelding—an operation which in the early 
days, served only to enlarge. the cavity. 





Welded Seams Now Inconspicuous 


Milk transport tanks today, as in the pioneering days, 
are made of several stainless sheéts welded together, each 
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Binding corkboard insulation te tank with hot asphaltum 





Welding light-weight sheet aluminum to encase tank and insulation 


nme 





Anchoring first tank to truck subframe by. means of tie-bands 
















Brightly finished, ready for installation on motor truck 
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NOW WE’RE WORKING FOR 
Two Fronts! 











OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH U. S. NAVY 


Practically ever since Pearl Harbor, the entire 
effort of the R. G. Wright plant has been ded- 
icated to the war front—with our capacity 
devoted to war production. 


But now, thanks to improved methods born of 
war conditions and to new men and women 
thoroughly skilled in their jobs, we are able to 





turn part of our attention to the home front. We 
are again producing some items of dairy equip- 
ment, in addition to our wart work. 

If you are interested in added equipment or re- 
placements to meet your requirements for either 
the present or the future, it will pay you to get 
in touch with us—now. 


R. G. WRIGHT COMPANY, Inc. 


2933 MAIN STREET, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


1 


PASTEURIZERS 
CAN WASHERS * BOTTLE WASHERS 


MANUFACTURERS of 


SURFACE COOLERS 


for the Dairy Industry 


ee eee ae ee eee ee 


RECEIVING TANKS « WEIGH CANS 
and other equipment 
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EASY AS shooting fish in 
a barrel to make prints on 


DOERING BUTTER PRINTERS 


Nothing complicated to learn. Doering machines 


are designed to make the most prints with the 
least effort and for the smallest outlay, expertly 
molded and weighed. 






Available in 4 Sizes. Send for Catalog. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc., 1379 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 


Poor Wrapping Cheapens 
A Good Print! 
‘ Use AUTOMATS 


for the RIGHT kind of 
packaging. Efficient, high- 


i speed machines that in- 
&)| sure a perfect wrap 
La iP ALI-WAYS. Performance 
data on request. 


AUTOMAT MACHINE PACKAGING WORKS, Inc. 


Ask about our 
free survey and 
engineering 

















service. 15 Broadway, TOLEDO, OHIO 
COLD 


STAMSVIK wick FILTER 


For Top Efficiency in All Types of Filtration 


COMPLETE, rapid and_ economical 
filtration. 
EFFICIENCY, removes all dirt, milk 


cannot. by-pass. 


SIMPLICITY, simple in design, easy 
to install. 


SANITARY, embodies the most im- 
proved sanitary features, all parts are 
accessible and quickly removed for 


thorough cleaning and sterilization. 


The STAMSVIK MILK FILTER is 
used by more than 1600 leading dairies 
for filtering cold milk, hot milk, hot 
cream, evaporated milk and for milk 
to be powdered. Prompt delivery of 
filters made with proper priority. 





We carry a complete stock of filter pads for cold milk, hot milk 
and cream. Flannel cloth, medium and heavy, napped on one 
side only or both sides. Gauze cloth, medium and heavy—two 
layers with loose cotton between. 


Pads available for immediate shipment. Write for price list. 


Filters and Pads Handled by Leading Jobbers 


STAMSVIK MFG. CORP. 


1247 Reedsdale Street, N. S. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





























sheet averaging 48 to 54 inches wide and 10 to 12 fee 
long. This standard practice of fabrication produced an 
other problem aside from that of securing a solid weld. 
Invariably, when ground and polished, the seams woul 
take on a higher lustre than the finish of the sheet. As 
result, each seam was conspicuous by its brillance. 


While this patchwork effect in no way detracted from 
the efficiency of the tank, it certainly added nothing to the 
eye appeal. Heil figured their customers wouldn’t like it, 
sooner or later, so they set about developing improve 
ments in the methods of grinding and polishing. The ne‘ 
result is that all seams now match the finish of the sheets, 
vastly improving the appearance. 

The outer jac- 
kets on the early 
tanks were usual 
ly screwed in 
place, offering lit- 
tle or no protec- 
tion against mois- 
ture reaching the 
insulation, and 
resulting in a loss 
of efficiency. To- 





Heil’s pioneer stainless steel milk transport , a ae 
tank built in 1927 day, all jackets 


are welded air- 
tight for better appearance and maximum efficiency. 


Trailer Frame Eliminated 


Until recently, milk transport units consisted of a 
tank mounted on a conventional trailer. Contrast that with 
Heil’s development of what they term “Trailerized” tank. 
This modern tank unit is of frameless construction, with 
the axle and fifth wheel attached directly to the tank, 
eliminating the trailer. frame entirely. Efficient design 
makes the tank self supporting without the aid of the 
skirting of other structural members. As a matter of fact, 
the skirting is used for decorative purposes only, and can 
be reduced to a trim skirting or deleted entirely without 
affecting the beam strength of the tank. 

Heil’s frameless method of construction results in a 
saving of several hundred pounds of unnecessary dead 





One of Heil’s early ‘‘Trailerized”’ units with stainless steel tany 


weight, and insures a lower center of gravity. By this 
method, Heil also eliminates the need for tiebands and 
cradle, thus facilitating the streamlining of their jobs. 


Another advantage to many users is the fact that 
there is no divided responsibility between trailer and tank 
manufacturer. It is significant to note that this improved 
Heil “Trailerized” design has been field tested for over 
three years and found satisfactory in every respect, ac- 
quiring an acceptance through the industry that is encour- 
agingly reflected in the demand. 


Recently a representative of the Golden State Com- 
pany, Ltd., Ferndale, California related that his company 
used the first “horseless carriage” milk tank ever built. 
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This was in 1913. The tank was a 1,200 gallon tinned- 


‘opper job mounted on a five ton Pierce Arrow truck with 


hard rubber tires and a right-hand drive. 


The Heil Company started building stainless steel 


milk storage tanks soon after introducing the first stain- 


less steel truck tank. Realizing the longevity built 
nto these storage tanks and anticipating state Boards 
of Health rulings which would require new design, 
advance features were incorporated which include 
inward swinging and inside sealing manhole covers, 
construction of the agitators and ball feet with single point 
floor contact. Heil milk storage tanks have no metal to 
metal contact between inner and outer. jackets, full cork 
insulation being provided. 


Bulk Hauling Saves Milk 


One of the immediate benefits derived from hauling 
milk in bulk transportation tanks is the saving of milk 
which’ is otherwise lost by inability to thoroughly drain 
out all of the milk from the 10 gallon cans as they are 
dumped into the weigh can at the dairy or receiving plant. 


This adhesion, according to tests conducted by C. L. 
Roadhouse, Professor of Dairy Industry at the Univer- 
sity of California, amounts to an average of 14 pint per 
10 gallon can, or one gallon milk for each 64-10 gallon 
cans. Dr. Roadhouse states, “After draining 250 cans 
dumped by hand at a commercial market milk plant in 
Oakland, and from observations I have made elsewhere, 
I have found that the drainage of milk from cans will 
average about 14 of a pint.” 


‘ Less Contact Area 


A 2,500 gallon milk tank, for example has 360 square 
feet of surface to contact with the milk, whereas 250 ten 
gallon cans represents an area of approximately 1,500 
square feet of surface in contact with the same volume 
of milk, or 76 per cent less contact area. The smaller 
heat transferring surface per gallon enables the tempera- 
ture to be more readily maintained. 


Other factors claimed to be in favor of tanks over 


cans are depreciation, repairs, cost of cleaning and dead 
weight. 





Waste Paper Needed 


Washington, D. C.—James F. Byrnes, Director of War Mobil- 
ization, is urging a re-invigorated drive to conserve and salvage 
paper. “The war needs for paper and paper-board are greater than 
our present ability to produce,” Justice Byrnes said. “We need 
to curtail all unnecessary uses, and to make sure all waste paper is 
saved for the Government Salvage Drive. 


“The mills are using up waste paper at a larger rate than pres- 
ent collections,” he pointed out. “Normally paper mills could use 
7,500,000 tons per year. This year we shall be 1,500,000 short of 
our needed supply of waste paper, at the present rate of collection, 
500,000 tons per month. Concurrently, overall paper and paper- 
board shortage will be between 3 and 4 million tons. 


“Thus, to meet the demands, we must curtail all unnecessary 
use and then get all waste paper to local salvage committees or 
local charitable organizations and thence to the mills at once. Every 
scrap of paper that you can save and turn in will help. Go through 
your home, office or plant now and eliminate unnecessary use and 
get out every scrap of waste paper you have. It will all help to 
speed victory,” Justice Byrnes concluded. 
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HELPS TO BUILD BOMBERS 


Imagine a bomber production line stopped for lack 
of Mono Kups! 


This MIGHT have happened ... because Mono Kups 
play an important part in the special treatment of 
bomber rivets. 


But it DIDN’T happen! The “bottleneck” caused by a 
sudden diversion of hot food Kups,to the Army gvas 
cleared by substituting an equally satisfactory Mono 
Kup for the rivets. 


Strange!... the war uses of Mono cottage cheese and 
ice cream Kups. 


x While the U. S. Army 
and Navy and essential war 
work must continue to ¢laim 
priority on our production, 
our dairy customers also have 
our continuous careful atten- 
tion. Yes,.. there must be 
rationing and delays, but we 
will continue to do our best. 
No old Mono customer has 
had to go without Kups. 


te), Le 


KLEEN KUPS 





NEWARK 


PAPER FOOD CONTAINERS 


NEW JERSEY 





FACTORIES AND SALES IN 10 COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Partners Forge Ahead 


Young and Hipp Build Nice Distributing Business 
in Somerville, New Jersey 
N SOMERVILLE, New Jersey the milk distributing 
concern known as the Young and Hipp Dairy might 
well be termed “a nice little business” that has been 
developed during the past twenty years. 








Partners H. H. Young and Fred J. Hipp of Young and Hipp Dairy 


This firm is a partnership owned by H. H. Young 
and Fred J. Hipp, Mr. Young devoting his attention pri- 
marily to the processing end of the business, while Mr. 
Hipp looks after the sales. These two partners are both 
hard workers and spend their time in the plant or on the 
routes where the work and business is to be found. 


They both have a great number of friends in the city 
of Somerville, which together with the high quality milk 


Attractive processing 
and bottling plant with 
landscaped surroundings 
creates no objections in 
residential neighborhood 
of Somerville, N. J. 





ah ‘ 
Nex V 
arst ve ot ovt risk 


¢ Damptex 


THE WET SURFACE ENAMEL H. H 


which they serve, has strongly entrenched this firm in the 
Somerville market. The plant, meticulously clean and with 
the most modern equipment even to a water softening 
system, creates a most favorable impression with visiters 
and customers. 





. Young with the 
well-groomed pony and 


[Dred STEELCOTE MFG. CO. [eeeeuumnnam 
of ____ GRATIOT at THERESA - ST. LOUIS, MO. comment and is consid- 


ered a forceful adver- 
tising medium for 
THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. Young and Hipp dairy 
National Distributor of Damp-Tex eoetinete. 
Products to the Dairy Industry. 
General Office: 1243 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
Branches in eighteen principal cities 
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Milk Plant Problems 


S. T. Coulter, Associate Professor, University of 
Minnesota’s Division of Dairy Industry, Considers 
Proper Application of Some Testing Procedures 


UESTION—As you know, the fat content of dry 
Q simi to meet the requirements for extra 

grade must not be greater than 1.25 per cent. In 
buying skimmilk from a number of creameries we have 
the problem of checking on the fat content of their 
skimmilk. As long as the fat test does not exceed 0.01 
per cent by the standard Babcock test, we know that 
the fat content of the dry skimmilk will not be too 
high. The skimmilk often tests higher than this, per- 
haps in some cases because some buttermilk was mixed 
with .it. Do you have a table which might be used to 
convert readings by the standard Babcock test into 
results using the Mojonnier test, or is there some other 
test which could be used which would be better than 
the Babcock? 

—CREAMERY MAN, Minnesota. 


ANSWER—Doubtless the most accurate thing to 
do would be to test the various skimmilk samples using 
the ether extraction (Mojonnier) test, from which, 
knowing the pounds of fluid skimmilk which is required 
for 1 pound of dry skimmilk, you would be able to 
compute quite accurately the fat content of the dried 
product. 

I have very little confidence in the accuracy of the 
Babcock test in testing skim or buttermilk. No doubt 
it would be possible to prepare a table by means oi 
which tests secured with the standard Babcock could 
be converted into values by the Mojonnier, but I do 
not believe the results would be very reliable. This 
would be particualrly true if some of the samples con- 
tained added buttermilk. I suggest that you try the 
American Association (normal butyl alcohol test). In 
case you do not have the details in mind, the directions 
for the test are as follows: 


1. Add the chemicals and buttermilk to the test- 
bottles in the following amounts and in the order 
indicated : 

(a) 2 cc. of normal butyl alcohol 

(b) 9 cc. of buttermilk 

(c) 7 cc. of commercial sulphuric acid 


The amount of acid is varied according to its 
strength. The right amount is being used when the 
fat-column is golden-yellow to light-amber in color. 

2. Mix contents of test-bottle thoroughly. 

3. Centrifuge for 6 minutes. 

4. Add hot water (soft or distilled) to bottom of 
neck and whirl two minutes. 

5. Add balance of water to float fat into neck and 
again whirl two minutes. 

6. Read at temperature of 135 deg. to 140 deg: F. 
Double the reading to obtain the per cent of fat. 


7. In cleaning test-bottles, especially if there is 
any deposit, first add a small amount of lukewarm 
water and to this add sulphuric acid. Always add the 
water first and then the acid (never the reverse). Rinse 
the bottle well with this mixture and then rinse with 
hot water. 

The results with this test agree quite well with 
































those of the ether extraction test. The test is easily 
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Those a Million lr” 


ROM Maine to California, and from the Lakes 
to the Gulf, there’s many an expert milk plant operator these 
days who is genuinely thankful for SEAL-LEAKS. Because 
SEAL-LEAKS mean that sanitary fittings everywhere about the 
plant are easily made milk-tight. That saves the hard-to-get fit- 
tings; and it’s just one less worry and one more real satisfaction. 


For SEAL-LEAKS are sanitary, exact to size and 


thickness, and convenient to order. 


They are cut on automatic machines from the famous 
odorless, tasteless Beaverite stock which is made up to our own 
exacting specifications. .035” is the standard, but we furnish 
other thicknesses promptly to order. 


Since SEAL-LEAKS come in every conceivable size, style and 
shape, you can cover all your gasket needs with one order. 
Address it to your jobber who probably stocks all your standard 
sizes. Ask for your SEAL-LEAKS by name, 6 





“The Universal Name in Gaskets 


BEAVERITE SXODUCTS, INC. 
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Careful handling, stirring, steri- 4 Cm 
lizing and washing of milk cans Z 
J will add years to their life. 





















































Steel and tin are difficult to 
obtain. Tomorrow's outlook for 
these precious war time metals is 
anything but promising. Because 
of this, insist that the farmer, 
the hauler and all those who 
handle milk cans use every pre- 
caution possible to keep milk 
cans in service. Every day, week 
or month added to the useful life 
of a milk can means a saving in 
steel, tin and labor—all of which 
are being used to beat the Axis. 


SUPERIOR METAL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


509 FRONT AVE., SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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SAFE —SANITARY—AND ECONOMICAL 
TRANSPORTATION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Nearly 100 years of combined engineering 
and production skill goes into the manufac- 
turing of Sani-Certified Truck and Trailer 
Tank Units. Tanks are constructed of special 
stainless steel with seamless interior for 
easier cleaning. The combined strength, 
durability, and low weight advantages of 
this equipment assures greater economies to 
contract haulers and private owners as well. 


For further information write to— 








POPES LI OAS". i ie 
(A PRODUCTS _/cOMPANY 
1000 BERRY AVENUE 
SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 









performed and requires only normal butyl alcohol in 
addition to the equipment and materials for the stan- 
dard Babcock test. 


Testing Homogenized Milk 


UESTION—We have had occasion recently to 

test some homogenized milk by the Babcock test. 

The fat columns were not clear and the results 
seemed to be too low. Is this a common experience, 
and if so, how should homogenized milk be tested? 


—CREAMERYMAN, Minnesota. 


ANSWER—Your experience in testing homogenized 
milk by the Babcock test is in line with that of others. 
Various more or less similar modifications of the stan- 
dard Babcock procedure have been suggested for test- 
ing homogenized milk. That proposed by J. C. Mar- 
quardt of the New York Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion [now with the New York State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets] has given fairly satisfactory 
results in our laboratory. The following description 
and discussion of the method is taken from an article 
by Mr. Marquardt: 


“Ether extract methods give the most reliable re- 
sults when testing homogenized milk for fat. However, 
ether extract procedures are time consuming and many 
plants do not have ether extract equipment. 


“It has been deemed desirable to modify the Bab- 
cock procedures so as to obtain tests with homogenized 
milk samples. Testing it by the orthodox Babcock pro- 
cedure results in formations under the fat column. These 
formations of curd-like material are probably protein 
and cells which the acid failed to disintegrate. 

“An endeavor was made to develop a procedure 
that would result in clear tests. The approach was 
based upon the knowledge that additional shaking and 
adding the acid in small amounts with subsequent 
shaking was a means of clarifying abnormal milk 
samples when tested. 


“A simple Babcock modification was adequate to 
eliminate sediment under the fat column obtained with 
the standard procedure. The modification consisted in 
adding the acid in three equal charges, shaking well 
after each addition. Following the first centrifuging 
the samples were removed and thoroughly shaken. This 
was repeated after half of the first addition of water 
was made, and again after the completion of the water 
addition prior to the second centrifuging. After the 
second run the samples were again shaken before the 
final addition of water. This modification produced 
clear fat columns. The possibilities are that the addi- 
tional shaking allowed the acid to act upon and dis- 
integrate the clotted. cells.” 





Opens New Supply Plant 


Houston, Texas.—To speed shipment of chemical compounds to 
dairies and creameries in the area, a new 
factory has been opened in Houston by 
Turco Products, Inc., manufacturers of in- 
dustrial chemical cleaning and processing 
materials, according to Vachel Poole, dis- 
trict manager of the firm. Houston is the 
third Turco plant, other factories being in 
Los Angeles and Chicago. 


Turco products Was founded in Los 


Angeles in 1927 and manufactures more than 
225 specialized chemical compotinds, many 





Vachel Poole 
of which are used in dairies and creameries. 
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Demand More Feed Supplies 


Nine Northeastern Governors Create Commitments to 
Assay Needs—Plan to Force Federal Action 


Governors of nine Northeastern states have moved to secure im- 
mediate relief from serious feed shortages endangering the supply of 
milk, dairy products and eggs throughout the area. Shortly following 
release by Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York of a report 
by the State Emergency Food Commission, under the chairmanship 
of H. E. Babcock, which charged to policies of the federal govern- 
ment the inability of eastern poultry and dairymen to secure ade- 
quate supplies of feed grain, the governors created the Northeastern 
Food Committee. 

Duties of this group, in the words of Governor Dewey will be 
to “mobilize” machinery of all of the states for study of means of 
procuring corn now frozen on farms of the mid-west by the eco- 
nomic policies of the national government. “It will examine,” con- 
tinued the Governor, “all possible substitutes and other means of 
averting the critical feed shortage which now endangers the milk 
and egg supply of the Northeast.” 

Fact finding with respect to the individual states’ feed supplies 
now is under way. From the figures the committee will project the 
actual needs during the next six months, its findings thereupon be- 
ing reported to the nine governors who will decide what action may 
be taken. 

The committee is headed by Dr. William I. Myers, dean of the 
New York State College of Agriculture, and comprises in addition 
Dr. William H. Martin, Dean of the New Jersey Agricultural 
State College; Henry B. Mosle, Food Administrator of the Con- 
necticut War Council; Miles Horst, Secretary of Agriculture of 
Pennsylvania; Carl Smith, Commissioner of Agriculture in Maine; 
Andrew F. Felker, New Hampshire Commissioner of Agriculture; 
Edward H. Jones, Commissioner of Agriculture in Vermont; Quen- 
tin Reynolds, Secretary-Treasurer Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- 
change, Massachusetts; and Dr. Raymond G. Bressler, Rhode Island 
Director of Agriculture. 





Death of George Echler 


Veteran Creamery Package Mfg. Co. Refrigeration 
Engineer Passes at Chicago 


Chicago, Ill—George H. Echler, well-known refrigeration 
engineer for the Creamery Package Mfg. Company, died here 
November 22nd at the Ravenswood Hospital. He was born Octo- 
ber 15, 1879 at Weikartshain, Germany, and was brought to this 
country when he was three years old. 


His connection with CP really began in 1895 through the 
A. H. Barber Mfg. Co., manufacturers of the Barber refrigerating 
machine, one of the first ammonia compressors used in the dairy 
industry. CP bought out the Barber company in 1899, and Mr. 
Echler continued with CP at the factory. He personally assembled 
the 25 ton horizontal compressor that was on exhibit at the Universal 
Exposition in St. Louis, Mo. in 1904 for which the International 
Jury awarded CP the Gold Medal. Following his factory experience, 
he became an erecting engineer and supervised the installation of 
CP refrigeration throughout the industry in the United States and 
Canada. Later, he became assistant manager of the refrigeration 
department. 

Mr. Echler will be missed by a host of friends in the indu&try 
who admired his ready wit, plain speaking and ability. Surviving 
are his widow, Mamie; a daughter, Mrs. Georgia L. Gecan; and a 
sister, Mrs. Katherine Loose. 

Funeral survices were held November 24th at Graceland Ceme- 
tery Chapel,- Chicago. Masonic Rites were conducted by Siloam 
Lodge, No. 780, A. F. & A. M. 


December, 1943 








You can depend on 
DAMROW_ 


tank engineering 
to profitably solve YOUR 
special container problems 


Damrow Custom-Designed tanks, vats, containers of 
every type, size and shape are on duty NOW in Dairies 
everywhere. They’re serving many standard and special 
needs in receiving, processing, storage, mixing, and 
handling. . . . Serving those needs EXACTLY because 
of Damrow’s long experience in designing the “right 
tank for the job.” 


When YOUR processing or production calls for this 
kind of “Know How” in Container engineering, let us 
show you how the knowledge, experience and the 
unusual fabricating facilities at Damrow can work to 
your benefit. Send a sketch of the tank or vat you 
have in mind, or outline your problem briefly in a letter. 
We promise a profitable solution. 


DAMROW 


“custom designed” products include: 


Oval — Round — Rectangular | Truck Tanks 
Tanks—any size—any shape 


Stainless Steel Tanks 


Galvanized Steel, Copper Tinned Stainless Steel Filter Tanks 
Tanks 


Wood and Metal Lined Tanks 


Vapor-Film Heating Tanks 


Kettles, Containers of all sizes 


and shapes 
Asitator Storage Tanks Jacketed Tanks for Indirect 
Mixing Tanks Heating and Cooling 





Damrow-Built Storage Tank 
of Stainless Steel with 


DAMROW BROTHERS COMPANY 
204 WESTERN AVENUE FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Equipment for the Dairy Industry ’ 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


a 
in the Review 
BRINGS RESULTS 
IF You have any used equipment taking up space 
You need or have any special service to perform 
Insert a Classified Ad in the Review 
' RATES: 
“Position Wanted”, 50c. Limit of 50 words. 
All other advertisements 5c a word ($1.00 
minimum). Keyed ads care of this publication, 
15c extra. All payments strictly in advance. 


You need a good man for the plant or laboratory 


You want a better job or need employment 


American Milk Review 
173 Chambers St., New-York 7, N. Y. 
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Bad Flavors in Milk 


(Continued from Page 374) 
its products has been investigated recently, and several 
interesting papers have been published concerning 
them. This flavor is not disturbing many handlers of 
market milk. 

Disinfectant Flavors 

Occasionally intense flavors such as those of dis- 
infectants are found. Lindquist” cites two instances of 
the iodoform flavor in milk that resulted in consumer 
criticism. One instance had to do with a dairy pro- 
ducing 100 gallons of milk per day. The other was a 
dairy with a production of 200 gallons of milk every 
24 hours. In each case the only cow concerned was 
treated by a veterinarian for a retained afterbirth. Iodo- 
form had been used in the treatment of each cow, and 
both times the veterinarian had advised that the milk 
of the patient be withheld from the regular supply for 
# certain period. In one case it was kept separate dur- 
ing an interval of three days, and in the other case 
it was not poured into the main batch during the first 
week after the application of the disinfectant. In beth 
instances there was no flavor of iodoform in the milk 
at the end of a period of two weeks after treatment. 
It, however, was noticeable at the end of only one 
week. 


A few months ago a dairy company not far from 
ithaca experienced the annoyance and chagrin of many 
consumer complaints of the flavor of the milk. The 
city milk inspector and a representative of our Depart- 
ment helped to run down the cause of the trouble. One 
farmer who had treated his barn with creosote had ex- 
tended the operation a bit farther than he had planned. 
After the barn had been well ventilated for several 
days, the consumers of the milk of that plant were 
again satisfied. 


Lack of knowledge in the employment of these 
germ-killing concoctions is the source of much trouble 
in handling milk. We are looking to you veterinarians 
to develop an odorless disinfectant. In the meantime, 
from the viewpoint of the flavor of the milk, we trust 
that you will be messengers of greater care in the dis- 
infection of both the animals and of the dairy buildings. 


Absorption ~Versus Inhalation of Flavors 


In 1916, T. G. Yaxis, a graduate student in our 
Department, put milk in open containers in the silo 
and left it there overnight, with no recognizable absorp- 
tion of the silage flavor by the milk. He separated 
milk in a small hand separator beside the cookstove 
in the kitchen of the College of Home Economics, when 
bacon and eggs were being fried, with no ill effects 
on the cream and skimmilk. Such odors are not readily 
absorbed, if at all, under usual conditions. 


Perhaps the inhalation of flavors will help to ex- 
plain how some milk is tainted. Babcock’ succinctly 
states, “Strong garlic flavor and odor were found in 
milk drawn two minutes after the cows inhaled garlic 
for 10 minutes.” Petersen and Brereton” constructed 
tents for the heads of the cows in order to confine the 
odors near the nostrils of the animals. The feed and 
other materials were placed under a wire grating in 
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the manger. They state that while the results from 
the inhalation of odors from decomposing manure and 
silage are not so striking as those from inhalation of 
some other compounds, there is unmistakable evidence 
that they produce “off flavors” in the milk. This would 
emphasize the need for keeping the cows in an atmos- 
phere free from undesirable odors before milking. 


In my opinion, you who do milk inspection should 
train yourself in judging the flavors of milk. I have 
offered assurance that it is possible for most of you to 
become reasonably proficient in the art of detecting and 
measuring flavors that may appear in milk. I have 
confidence that you will ascertain the cause of the bad 
flavors with which you are confronted. Such effort will 
result in more wholesome milk and better satisfied 
consumers. 
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Marks Sixieth Year 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—The Weber Milk Co. here last month 
celebrated the 60th anniversary of its founding. The dairy was 
founded by John Weber, and as it enlarged Mr. Weber’s three 
sons, John Jr., George and Peter entered the business. John 
Weber,Jr. became president in 1919 after the death of his father. 
He retired in 1940 and since then Frank J. Schuster has been 
president. Charles W. Broughton is vice-president and Albert 
W. Buescher is general manager and treasurer. 





Borden Buys Texas Firms 
Two Texas dairy products concerns, the Tyler Milk Products 
Co. 


been purchased by the Borden Company, according to a recent an 


of Tyler, and the Texas Milk Products Co., of Marshall, have 


nouncement. 
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One of These THREE 
DIVERSEY PRODUCTS 


Milkstone varies widely in its origin and resulting composition 
... that’s why no one product can uaranteed as a “cure-all.” 
Through Diversey research, three different milkstone removers 
have been developed . . . alike only in that each is safe to use on 
equipment and effectively does the job for which it is intended. 





1. DIVERSEY PEPTEX 


An effective remover of heavy accumulations of milkstone high 
in fatty and organic matter. Unique peptizing action breaks up 
milkstone into fine particles that remain suspended in the solu- 
tion . . . prevents white film or scale from redepositing. Will not 
corrode tinned copper or iron regardless of temperature, strength, 
or time of contact. 





2. DIVERSEY DICOLOID 


A dry, concentrated product readily applied in paste form with 
a wet brush. Recommended for removing milkstone from large 
surfaces where soaking would be prohibitive. Penetrates, dis- 
solves, and suspends milkstone deposits through its powerful 
wetting and cleaning properties . . . its casein and mineral dis- 
solving action and colloidal nature. Used also in solution form. 





3. DIVERSEY DILAC 


Specially developed to quickly and effectively remove the stub- 
born contamination that forms daily on short-time, high-tem- 
perature pasteurizing units. Softens and dissolves milkstone so it 
can be completely removed with a minimum of time, labor, and 
material—The Diversey Corporation, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
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Dairymen Convene at Burlington 


Twenty-second Annual Conference of Vermont Plant Operators and Managers Assn. 


Hears Experts Discuss Pressing War-time Problems—Many Featured Speakers 


(By Ernest O. Herried, Association Secretary) 


URLINGTON, VT.—The 22nd Annual 
Meeting of the Vermont Dairy Plant 
Operators and Managers Association 
was held here November 3rd and 4th in the 
lounge of the Waterman Building, 
University of Vermont. Dean J. E. Carrigan 
opened the program with emphasis on the 
various projects that are carried on by the 


room 


Experiment Station including disease con- 





Dr. H. B. Ellenberger, Founder 


trol in livestock and the project on artificial 
insemination. He called on the operators 
and managers to offer suggestions for im- 
proving the courses of study and services 
rendered by the various departments in the 
College of Agriculture. 

C. R. Roberts, who is in charge of country 
plant operations for Sheffield Farms Co., 
Inc., gave a detailed analysis of methods 
for relieving labor problems in creameries. 
He stated that women workers were making 
a valuable contribution to plant operations in 
his company and that they were efficient and 
could, for the most part, be depended upon 
to do high-class work. 


He stated that employees were particu- 
larly receptive to attention and that in- 
creased attention resulted in more efficient 
production. He recommended giving praise 
to individual employees when they deserved 
it and eliminating mistakes by closer work- 
ing relationship between employer and em- 
ployee. He thought that it was advisable 
to obtain suggestions for improving various 
jobs in plants from the workers who ac- 
tually did the job. He emphasized the auto- 
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matic machines, incentive work plans, job 
training and attention to workers to improve 
plant efficiency. 


C. W. Weber, Sanitary Engineer for the 
New York State Department of Health, 
gave a very practical and helpful address 
on “Methods for Conserving Dairy Ptant 
Equipment in War Time.” He dealt with 
many of the simple but yet effective methods 
of eliminating corrosion and deterioration 
of plant equipment. 


Dr. Spencer on Current Problems 


Dr. Leland Spencer, Professor of Mar- 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York, discussed the effect of subsidies and 
milk production. Dr. 
Spencer believes that subsidies when prop- 
erly administered may be used in war-time 
emergencies to stimulate milk production, 
Subsidies paid through handlers of milk to 
maintain prices announced far enough in 
advance would be an effective method and 
would obtain more prompt results than a 
similar increase of income brought about 
by natural events in the market price. He 
emphasized that subsidies paid in the man- 
ner recently announced by the War Food 
Administration will have but little effect 
Fuller exposition of Dr. 
Spencer’s ideas on this important subject 
appears on another page of this issue. 


Dr. Robert S. Breed, Chief of Division 
of Bacteriology, New York Agricultural 
Station, New York, 
gave an address on laboratory procedures 
that could be used in war time to safeguard 
the quality of milk. Dr. Breed is an inter- 
national authority on laboratory procedures 
and is iri great demand as a speaker at 
short courses and dairy conferences. He 
emphasized simplified procedures for evalu- 
ating the real quality of milk. 


Dr. H. B. Ellenberger, Head of Animal 
and Dairy Husbandry Department at the 
University of Vermont and founder of the 
Vermont Dairy Plant Operators and Man- 
agers Association, gave a stimulating ad- 
dress on maintaining production to win the 
war. He gave fundamental and practical 
advice on the feeding of dairy cows to main- 
tain production. He stated that simplified 
rations that contained a proper balance of 
nutrients would result in economical produc- 


keting, 


price ceilings on 


on production. 


Experiment Geneva, 








tion of milk. He particularly emphasized the 
importance of feeding high-grade hays that 
have been properly cured. 


Truck Transport Consolidations 


Since Pearl Harbor considerable emphasis 
has been placed on the conservation of rub- 
ber tires. Frank W. Dalglish from the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation at Montpelier 
gave a concise picture of the problems in 
consolidating truck transportation of milk 
in Vermont. He pointed out that duplica- 
tion of routes in gathering milk would have 
to be eliminated. This is due to the fact 
that trucks are not manufactured at the 
present time in sufficient numbers to replace 
those that wear out. 


He stated that in some instances it would 
be necessary for some producers to have 
their milk hauled to plants other than the 
one that they might have been hauling to 
in the past. He further stated that every 
consideration is being given to the elimina- 
tion of inconveniences to farmers themselves 
in this new program. This program is load- 
ed with difficult problems and Mr. Dalglish 





Ernest 0. Herried, Secretary 


is certainly doing a commendable job in the 
war effort to conserve trucks. 


The banquet was not held this year, but 
there was an evening program including a 
social hour for the operators and managers. 
Dr. John S. Millis, President of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, gave a few words of 
welcome and then gave a brief resume of 
the University activities for the past year 
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an what-they hoped to accomplish in the 
juture. He hoped that the members of the 
organization would feel free at all times to 
forward suggestions for the betterment of 
the University. 

A. Hitchcock, Agricultural Economist 
for the Agricultural Experiment Station, dis- 
cussed a study that had been made on a 
Vermont farm to reduce the number of 
hours of labor by barn re-arrangement, addi- 
tion of a few tools and planning a work 
schedule; the time was reduced by more 
than two hours per day as compared to the 
old routine of milking, washing equipment, 
etc. A moving picture was shown of the 
operations on this farm before and after 
This 


talk created considerable discussion and it 


the improvements had been made. 
is believed that improved efficiency of this 


type will be rapidly copied by _ other 


farmers. 
Student Judging Results 

H. M. Ewell of the Pennsylvania Salt Co. 
discussed the origin and uses of salt and 
methods of testing the strength of chlorine 
and washing solutions. He emphasized the 
care and sanitation of all miking utensils. 

Dr. J. 
of Animal and Dairy Husbandry read the 


A. Newlander of the Department 


names of the students who had done the 
best judging work on dairy products and 
also on dairy cattle. The Smith cup for 
“Annual Recognition of the Best U. V. M. 
Student Judge of Milk,” donated by A. W. 
Smith, manager of the United Dairy System, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, went to Russell 
Carpenter, Burlington, Vermont. 

The Weinrich cup for “Annual Recogni- 
tion of the Best U. V. M. Student Judge 
of Butter,” donated by C. F. Weinrich of 
the Cherry-Burrell Corporation, Chicago, 
Illinois, went to Richard Thomas, Rutland, 
Vermont. The Beardslee cup for “Annual 
Recognition of the Best U. V. M. Student 
Judge of Cheese,” donated by C. E. Beards- 
lee, vice-president of the Borden Company, 
went to Robert Marzari, armed forces. The 


Dean J. L. 
mont Dairy Plant Operators and Managers 


Hills cup donated by the Ver- 


\ssociation for “Annual Recognition of the 
Best U. V. M. Student Judge of All Dairy 
Products,” went to Richard Thomas, Rut- 
land, Vermont. 
The H. B. Ellenberger cup for “Annual 
ognition of the Best U. V. M. Student 
ge of Dairy Cattle, All Breeds,” donated 
Dr. Ellenberger, 


=o 


& 


Head, Department of 


\nimal and Dairy Husbandry, University 


of Vermont and State Agricultural College, 
Burlington, Vermont, went to Robert \Fitz- 
sin mons, armed forces. 


\fter the evening program a get-together 
an. smoker were held followed by an initia- 
tion ceremony of the Order of Yellow Dogs. 

The Raw Milk Question 

(!n the morning of November 4th, H. E. 

Bremer, State Supervisor of Creamery In- 


December, 1943 


spection, gave a paper on the milk serum 
agglutination test in raw milk supplies. He 
showed that a rising and alarming percent- 
age of Vermont people above the age of 
twenty-five have contracted undulant fever 
by drinking raw milk. Mr. 
partment now has a program whereby pro- 


3remer’s de- 


ducers must remove from their herds ani- 
mals that react to the 
teurize their entire milk supply. 


3ang’s test or pas- 


J. M. Frayer, Associate Dairy Bacteriolo- 
gist at the Vermont Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, explained something of the 
economic importance of mastitis, its extent, 


various causes, importance of early diagnosis 





to treatment, segregation or disposal and 
the importance of properly taken samples 
to the success of almost any laboratory test. 
With this background, he briefly discussed 
the virtues and shortcomings of several 
diagnostic aids which included udder pal- 
pation, strip cup, brom-thymol-blue, White- 
side test, Hotis test, microscopic examina- 
tion, and he referred to the necessity of 
more refined and complicated methods for 
positive type identification. 

Dr. Robert S. Breed of the New 


Station, 
discussed mastitis causes as due to differ- 


York 


Agricultural Experiment Geneva, 


ent types of bacteria. He emphasized that 











-L0-BAX 


FOR SPEED IN SANITIZING! 


Wartime manpower difficulties are plac- 
ing a premium on speed and time-saving 
in getting routine plant jobs done. That's 
why so many dairy plants are turning to 
Lo-Bax, the efficient, fast-killing chlorine 
bactericide, to solve their sanitizing 
problems. 

With Lo-Bax, even inexperienced help 
can do a thorough sanitizing job quickly 
and with minimum supervision. Here 
are the reasons why Lo-Bax is so easy 
to use: 

1. Dissolves quickly in hot orcold water. 


Contains 50% available chlorine. 


2. Makes clear dairy rinse solutions. 


MATHIESON 








aes as 


10-BAX...NUFOS...HTH 15...DRY ICE...CARBONIC GAS...AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA... 
CAUSTICSODA...SODA ASH...BICARBONATE OF SODA...LIQUID CHLORINE... BLEACHING POWDER . 


3. Makes quick-acting solutions that 
kill bacteria almost instantly on 
contact, 

Lo-Bax is economical, too. One 28-o0z. 
bottle makes 1,050 gallons of dairy rinse 
solution containing 100 parts per million 
of available chlorine. Thus you can use 
Lo-Bax solutions freely throughout the 
plant. 

And don’t forget that your milk pro- 
ducers are having their manpower trou- 
bles, too. Why not help them deliver to 
you a larger volume of high quality milk 
by recommending Lo-Bax and making 
it easily available to them? Good sani- 


AP lh so 
tizing is good business! 





5) V7 cutorine 
 / \ BACTERICIDE 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.), 60 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
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all bacteria which cause mastitis are de- 


stroyed by pasteurization. 


Dr. Ralph B. Little of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical 
New Jersey, discussed the newer aspects of 
the control of mastitis. He 
that farmers should be certain that newly 


Research, Princeton, 


recommended 


purchased animals be carefully examined for 
mastitis before admitting them to the herd. 
There is no single or certain cure for mas- 
titis at the present time. 


Sessions Well Attended 


Dr. N. N. Allen of the Animal and Dairy 


Husbandry Department of the University 
of Vermont explained the Vermont program 
which is designed to reduce mastitis losses 
in dairy herds. The plan involves educa- 


tion on practical control and preventive 


measures. The importance of prevention of 
injury to the cows’ udders, together with 


ze. 7. 


Loveland, Extension Dairyman at the Uni- 


good sanitation is being emphasized. 
versity of Vermont and J. M. Frayer are 
assisting in the State program. 

The average attendance for each day was 
about two hundred. - Besides the operators, 
managers and plant workers who attended 
there were representatives from City Health 
York City; Department 
Massa- 
Department of 


Department, New 
of Agriculture, Commonwealth of 
New 
Agriculture and the 
of Agriculture. 
——_e—<-e—_—_ 


H. P. BROWN ELECTED 


chusetts ; Hampshire 


Vermont Department 


, 


Herbert Pearce Brown, controller of the 
National Dairy Products Corporation, and 
Russell N. 


the General 


Carter, assistant treasurer of 
Milk Company, Inc., both of 
“New York; and Robert L. Carson, comp- 
troller of the McCrary Refrigerator Com- 
Ind., elected 
to membership in the Controllers Institute 


pany, Kendallville, have been 
of America. 

The Institute is a technical and profession- 
al organization of controllers devoted to im- 


provement of controllership procedure. 


October Price $3.31 


New York Pool Drops Five Per Cent 
and Records First Comparative 
Decline in Thirty-one Months 


A series of 31 consecutive months with 
dairy farm income from the New York pool 
at higher levels than in the same months of 
the previous years was broken on Novem- 
ber 14th Dr. C. J. Blanford, admin- 
istrator of the New York metropolitan 
milk marketing area, announced a uniform 
price of $3.31 a hundredweight for October 


milk and reported that the pool yield is 5.5 


when 


per cent less than for the same month last 
year. Pointing out that the uniform rate of 
$3.31 is 10 per cent higher than the October 
1942 price of $3.01, Dr. Blanford ascribed 
the reduction in decrease of 
13.5 per cent in the volume of milk delivered 
this October in six states to 454 dairy plants 
approved to ship fluid milk to New York 
City and Westchester, County. 


returns to a 


The administrator reported that the lesser 
volume is the combined result of fewer plants 
and fewer producers in the New York pool 
as compared with October 1942 and a reduc- 
tion from last year of 7.5 per cent in the 
average 


daily delivery of the 


52,574 dairy farmers. 


remaining 
Nearly all of the 20 
plants formerly shipping to the New York 
area are 


now accredited to other markets, 


and their producers represent practically 
half of the decrease of 3,723 in the number 


of New York-approved dairy farms. 
Receipts Down—Consumption Up 
This year’s October receipts came to a 
total of 402,942,360 pounds against the 1942 
465,962,424 
deliveries per 


volume of pounds. 


slid 


The daily 


rate of downward 


BUY United States 
War Bonds and Stamps 
TODAY! 


farm 








from last year’s 267 pounds to 247 pounds. 
Dr. Blanford reported that this year’s 
pool will yield a farm return of. $14,131, 
878.59, including butterfat and location pa: 
ments, in contrast with a yield of $14,954, 
077.93 a year ago. The difference of $82”, 
199.34 is a decrease of 5.5 per cent. 


The Administrator revealed, however, tl 
the pool value was reduced about $150,0' 
by repayment of assessments in that amour: 
collected from one handler and credited 
the August pool. 


Pool again revealed that flui 
consumption in the New York area is at 2 
higher level than a year ago and that the 
manufacture of butter in the New Yo 
milkshed likewise is beyond the 1942 lev 
Fluid 231,749,86 
pounds of milk, was 6.6 per cent above Octo- 
ber 1942 but was, nevertheless, short of the 
June peak of 7,880,000 pounds a day. Daily 
consumption in October amounted to 7,475,- 
000 fluid milk to 
other along the Atlantic 
in all to 57,558,051 pounds and 
matched the 58,000,000 
pounds set for those shipments in July of 
this year. 

Sheffield October Milk Price 

Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced a net 
cash price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
during October of $3.31 per 100 Ibs. after 
This 
compared with a September net figure of 
$3.25 and an October 1942 rate of 
The price applies to the 201-210 mile zone. 


reports 


consumption, requiring 


pounds. Shipments of 


markets coast 
amounted 


nearly record of 


deduction of lc for association dues. 


o2 
$3.00. 


League October Fool Price 

The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation average net paid pool return to pro- 
ducers for October was $3.23 per 100 Ibs. 
for 3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile 
freight zone. The comparable September fig- 
ure was $3.18. The October, 1942 price was 
$2.84. Grade A premiums where earned are 
in addition. 


October Minimum Prices 


3asic prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 201- 

















ALBEE BUILDING 








WHAT WILL YOU NEED POSTWAR? 


We don’t know how soon “postwar” will be. 
We do know that it will bring you new prob- 
lems. Some of these will have to be solved for— 
and with — you by your equippers and sup- 
pliers. What will you expect of them that 
you did not need pre-war? Tell them now — 
or tell their international association — 


Dairy Industries Supply Association, Inc.. 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 























Knowledge of Dry Skimmilk Prices Now is Im- 
——- in Operating Under the Federal-State Milk 
arketing Orders For the New York Area. 


Market Quotations and Comments on 
CREAM, DRY SKIMMILK AND O 
CENTRATED MILKS are available regularly each 
week in the TUESDAY edition of our daily 


Producers’ Price - Current 


SUBSCRIPTION EDITION 


Subscription Price 
This Issue Weekly 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 

173 CHAMBERS STREET 

Upen Receipt of Check You Will Be placed immediately on 
Mailing List - 


FLUID 
CON- 


$3.00 vec: 


NEW YORK, 7, N. Y. 
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210 mile zone in effect in New York City 
Area under the Federal-State Marketing 
Agreement used by all handlers in figuring 
returns for October. 


Price Per point 
per butterfat 
Class ewt. differential 

I shedaihpstianes 3.50 -04 
I (Outside) _......... , .20T 04 
SIA, * nithstortdcsctveunss . . 2.70 -077 
i! pee eee 2.58 074 
II-C 2.350 067 
II-D 2.416 .069 
II-E 2.250 064 
II-F 2.250 064 
IIL 2.755 .079 
a en ae jase 1.796 .051 
BU cickopcibadsonie anni 2.295 -056 
V-A... : pasiioenetees .877 ; 
VB. .644 


+tPlus uniform price for October, 1943. 
October Uniform Milk Price 


Administrator C. J. Blanford has an- 
nounced a uniform price for the month of 
October of $3.31 per 100 Ibs. for 3.5 per 
cent milk received from producers at plants 
in the 201-210 mile zone under the federal- 
state orders regulating the handling of milk 
in the New York Metropolitan marketing 
area. This is 5c above September and 30c 
above October, 1942. 


October Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 





0-Qt. Cans———— 

Milk Cream Cond 

Oct., 1943 3,545,121 53,425 28,405 
Oct., 1942 3,414,098 105,034 34,230 
Sept., 1943 3,562,684 61,075 33,931 
Sept.. 1942 3,364,416 97,954 42,739 
Jan.-Oct., 1943 34,933,246 654,704 324,791 
Jan.-Oct., 1942 32,853,356 1,111,897 502,062 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans—— 





Milk Cream Cond. 
Oct., 1943 751,767 20,955 15,259 
Oct., 1942 817,311 23,833 15,847 
Bee BOOB cncccccccrse. 779,901 33,031 16,470 
Sept., 1942 ............. 807,041 30,834 17,726 
Jan.-Oct., 1943 7,903,630 232,262 154,136 
Jan.-Oct., 1942 7,834,045 287,600 162,773 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 








0-Qt. Cans 

Milk Cream Cond. 
Oct., 1943 678,937 37,743 6,087 
Oct., 1942 636,888 45,284 12,223 
Sept., 1943 654,861 42,279 9,280 
Sept., 1942 640,158 45,634 12,792 
Jan.-Oct., 1943 6,597,445 417,134 133,457 
Jan.-Oct., 1942 5,965,034 505,290 119,483 


TWO SHEFFIELD PROMOTIONS 


F. J. Andre, president of Sheffield Farms 
Company, announced December Ist the ap- 
pointment of Albert J. Reinhardt as whole- 





A. J. Reinhardt 


Herbert Miesfeldt 

sale sales manager of the company, and the 
appointment of Herbert Miesfeldt as general 
manager of the combined 57th Street,Har- 





lem Division, which, includes branches at 
Long Island City and Staten Island. 

Mr. Reinhardt joined Sheffield in 1926 as 
a driver and has successively filled various 
positions within the company. Since 1941 
he has been general manager of the Harlem 
Mr. Miesfeldt entered the dairy 
industry as a driver for the Diamond Dairy 


Division. 
Company at Brooklyn. He was employed 
by Sheffield Farms prior to his World War 
I service, and has held many positions with 
Sheffield since returning after the war. He 
has been general manager of the 57th Street 
Division for two years. 
eee 


McMANUS ELECTED TO BOARD 





Walter L. McManus was elected to the 
Board of Directors of the Crown Cork & 
Seal Company, Inc., according to an an- 
nouncement just released. His new promo- 
tion will bring him in closer contact with 
the executive management of the company. 
He is the son of Charles E. McManus, presi- 
dent of the company. 

After graduatirig from Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Mr. McManus went to work in 
Crown’s Guilford Machine Shop. Sometime 
later he made an extensive tour of South 
America in order to obtain first hand knowl- 
edge of the company’s export business. Re- 
turning to the machine shop, he gained addi- 
tional experience there and then moved on 
to the engineering and plane assembly plants. 























WRITE — 





Write for complete information today. 
Prompt delivery. 


Conserve Manpower—Lower Costs 


with the 


Illinois Utensil Washing and Sterilizing Machine 


and at the same time do a better job for less money. Helps 
solve your labor problem. Savings pay for it quickly. 


Sturdy construction of No. 12 gauge galvanized iron. Corner 
or straight wall installation. Floor space 30’x 114”. Without 


rack tables 30’x 30’. 


plant. 


Al: d ee 1 LO), | = 


ILLINOIS RANGE COMPANY 


ENGINEERS and MANUFACTURERS 


December, 1943 


Economical to operate. %4-h.p. motor and pump capacity 
120 gallons per minute. Operates on gas or steam heat. 
Utensils, separator parts, etc., dry automatically—no wiping 
necessary. Does a thorough job quickly. 


Has given complete satisfaction in the largest plants in 
the industry for the past 20 years. 


Safety devices insure perfect operation by anyone in the 
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Launch “Louis Pasteur” 
Victory Ship Sponsored by Dairy In- 
dustry Prepares for Service — 
Ceremonies in California 


Cal. — The Louis Pasteur, 
staunch new wartime ship named in honor 
of the dairy industry, was launched Novem- 
ber 23rd Mrs. .A. G. 
Marcus of Pasadena, wife of a prominent 
dairy leader. While Mrs. Marcus was break- 
ing the traditional bottle of champagne on 
the bow, Mrs. G. S. McKenzie of Beverly 


Richmond, 


and christened by 


The Louis Pasteur ready to slide down the ways 
at Richmend, Cal. 


Hills, matron of honor, performed the same 
ceremony with a bottle of pasteurized milk. 


Miss 


flower girl. 


Leonora Eves of Los Angeles was 


With a delegation of dairy representatives 
Mr. attendance, the 
Liberty ship slid down the ways to take its 
place in the war. Mr. Marcus, representing 


headed by Marcus in 


the various branches of the industry, made a 
brief talk before tthe launching in which he 
said in part: 


“It-is my great honor to be here today on 
behalf of the dairy industry at the launching 
of this Victory ship named for the beloved 
scientist, Louis Pasteur. It bears a name 
that stands for service to the common man 
and the protection of his future. 


“The staunch vessel is a symbol of our 
progress and our ability to rise quickly to 
the defense of our homes. The name Louis 
Pasteur is a symbol for the same ideals. If 
he were alive today he would be a fighter for 
the cause this ship represents. 


“On behalf of the dairy industry of this 
land and all other lands, with the deepest 
humility and reverence, I commend the Louis 
Pasteur to the service of humanity in this 
war.” 

The Louis Pasteur was built at the Rich- 
mond Shipyard No. 1 of the Permanente 
Metals Corporation and named for the great 
Frenchman at the suggestion of the U. S. 
Maritime Commission and the Milk Industry 
Foundation. 


Mr. and Mrs. Marcus are widely known 
in the dairy industry. Mr. Marcus, now serv- 
ing his fourth term as president of the Inter- 
national Milk Dealers, is 
president of the Crown City Dairy Co. in 
Pasadena and vice-president of the Cream- 
eries of America, Los 


Association of 


Angeles. 

Guest list for the launching included 
Walter C. Schafer, Borden’s Dairy Delivery 
Co., Burlingame; M. M. Fullerton, Carnation 
Company, Oakland; George J. Meister, Bor- 
den’s Delivery Co., Sacramento; G. D. Turn- 
bow, Golden State Co., San Francisco; T. E. 
Foster, Marin Milk Co., San 
Francisco; D. H. Dorman, Mission Cream- 
eries, San Jose; Jay Kugler, Dairy Institute 
of California, 


Dairymen’s 


Francisco. 


McKenzie, 
Angeles; G. Fred 


San 


\lso 


\merica, 


& & 


Los 


Creameries of 
Morrill, 
Borden’s Dairy Delivery Co., Oakland; John 
M. Bonner, Golden State Co., Oakland: G. 
S. Perham, Bordens Dairy Delivery Co., 
San Francisco; E. A. Green, Jr., Green Glen 
Dairy, San Francisco; C. H. Mockbee, 
Spreckels Russell Dairy Co., San Francisco; 


Sam Greene, California Dairy Council, San 
Francisco; Matt Connelly, Alameda County 


Christening party at the launching, left to 
right, Jay H. Kugler, Dairy Institute of Cali- 
fornia, Mrs. Kugler, Mrs. G. 8. MeKenzie of 
Beverly Hills, wife of the president of Creamer- 
ies of America, A. G. Marcus, president of 
Crown City Dairy Co., Pasadena, vice-president 
of Creameries of America, Los Angeles, and 
now serving his fourth term as president of the 
International Association of Milk Dealers, Mrs. 
Marcus and Miss Leonora Eves. 


Milk Dealers Association, Oakland and W. 
H. Moebus, Pacific Dairy 


Francisco. 


Review, San 


DIVERSEY OPENS NEW OFFICE 


The Diversey Corporation of Chicago an- 
nounces the opening of a new district office 
in the Security Title and Insurance Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


sanitation, the 
Diversey Corporation, by the opening of this 


Specialists in food plant 
office, expects to expedite the constantly in- 
creasing demands for their sanitation service 
to Southern California and neighboring areas. 
The office is under the direct supervision 
of District Manager Charles F. Gayetty. 


The the Los Angeles 
office is in line with Diversey’s policy of 
making available better service to the food 
industries are now 
throughout the country. With the opening 
of the office, the Diversey 
Corporation now has many branches estab- 
lished to handle 
sanitation. 


establishment of 


which they serving 


Los Angeles 


demands for better 
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Milt King says:“HERE’S A TIP! 


Federal and State Authorities in 
several states are now demanding 


CREAM SEDIMENT TESTING.” 


chances! 
ON 
always 


“E-Z LOCK” TEST CARDS—“Milk- 
Discs — “Creamtest” 
Milk Sediment Testers—Cream Sedi- 


SEDIMENT TESTING SUPPLY CO. 


20 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 2 
Everything You Need for Milk and Cream Sediment Testing 
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—MILK— 
WE PAY HIGHEST PRICES 


POWDERED 
WHOLE-SKIM-—ROLLER-SPRAY SWEETENED & PLAIN SKIM 


Your ‘‘Set-Aside’’ 
Authorized Receivers FDO 54 


and Free 


2 W. FRONT STREET 


CONDENSED 


SWEET CREAM 
FROZEN CREAM 


DAIRY PRODUCTS, Ltd. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Christensen to Speak 
Well-known World 


Scholar Will Discuss Post-war Con- 


Educator. and 


ditions To Be Expected 


The Silver Anniversary meeting of the 
National Dairy Council in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 1, was featured by a discussion of 
post-war conditions as the dairy industry 
may be expected tou meet them by Chris L. 
Christensen, vice-president of the Celotex 
Corporation. Mr. Christensen, due to his 
extensive education in this country and 
abroad, combined with his close association 
with agriculture and industry is well quali- 
fied to speak on his chosen subject. 


Before joining the 
Celotex organization 
this year, Mr. Christ- 
ensen was for more 
than twelve years 
Dean and Director of 
the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture and 
Station. 
He was educated at 


Experiment 


the University of 
Nebraska, Harvard 
University, University of Copenhagen, and 
the Royal Agricultural College of Denmark. 
He also conducted research work for the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in the 
Scandinavian countries, and later joined the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in Wash- 
ington. 


Chris Christensen 


When a Division of Cooperative Market- 
ing in the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
was created in 1926, Chris Christensen be- 
came its first chief. He was one of the 
leaders in founding the American Institute 
of Cooperation. In 1929 he became the 
first secretary of the Federal Farm Board 
which position “he held until going to the 
Wisconsin College’ of Agriculture as Dean 
and Director in 1931. Mr. Christensen has 
been a trustee of the Farm Foundation since 
1933, and recently succeeded the late Gov- 
ernor Frank O. Lowden as chairman. He 


is a member of the National Committee 
on Boys and Girls 4-H Club Work. He 
was president of the American Country Life 
Association in 1939 and a director and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Dairy Marketing 
Corporation from 1933 through 1935. 


The program also included brief but 
well-timed talks by President Hult and 
President Emeritus M. D. Munn. Appro- 
priate recognition for the contributions of 
President Emeritus Munn and of the Silver 
Anniversary of the National Dairy Council 
was featured. 


ee 


AIDS PENICILLIN PRODUCTION 


Dairy Plant Equipment Finds Ready 
Use in Drug Ficld 

In the preparation and packaging of” Peni- 
cillin, the new drug so vitally needed to 
restore health and strength to wounded 
soldiers and sailors, certain items of dairy 
plant equipment are being utilized to ex- 
cellent advantage. 

Shown in the illustration is Burton Huseby, 
Sturdy-Bilt 
Corporation, checking the washer that was 


vice-president of Equipment 


built for cleaning and sterilizing Penicillin 
bottles. The Penicillin producer in this in- 
stance purchased a “Sturdy-Bilt” soaker 
type bottle washer to do the job. 

The machine operates essentially like 
those “Sturdy-Bilt” machines that are do- 
ing such a good job for milk bottlers all 
over the country. The simple mechanical 
design, free from unnecessary gadgets and 


gears, provides low cost operation and high 
efficiency with a minimum expenditure of 
man hours. 

-_— —-> 


H. H. ERDMANN APPOINTMENT 


Named New Administrator for the 
Chicago Milk Order 


The War Food Administration has Nov- 
ember 22, the appointment of Hubert H. 
Erdman as acting market administrator of 
the federal order regulating milk market 
ing in the Chicago area and as market agent 
of the Food Distribution Administration's 
milk conservation program in the Chicago, 
Peoria, and Rockford, Ill., milk sales areas 

Mr. Erdmann’s appointment became ef 


A. W. 


Colebank, the former administrator of the 


fective November 23, on which dat 
Chicago marketing order, and agent for the 
3 milk sales areas, reported for active duty 
with the Army. 

Mr. Erdmann has been associated with 
the administration of the Chicago milk order 
since its inception in 1939. In addition, h 
has recently been named market agent of 
the FDA’s milk conservation and control 
program in the Madison, Racine-Kenosha 


and Milwaukee, Wis., milk sales areas 


oo 
SEEKS TRAVEL CURB 


Washington, D. C.—Joseph B. Eastman, 
Director of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, has requested all government agencies 
and all private employers to refrain from 
granting vacation leave or time-off to em- 
ployees, where travel would’ be involved, 
from December 17 through January 10, the 
ODT has announced. 

Mr. Eastman also asked government and 
business to make special efforts to curtail 
business travel during this period, wherever 
such travel could be deferred without im- 
He likewise 
urged government agencies to refuse all re- 
quests for government speakers at conven- 


pairment of the war effort. 


tions or similar group meetings held between 
December 17 and January 10. 














CONDENSING EQUIPMENT 


with efficient entrainment separator 

designed to produce highest quality 

CONCENTRATED SKIMMILK 
ICE CREAM MIX 


Ask us for Lecation of Nearest Installation 


SPRAY PROCESS DRYERS 


Continuous or Batch Operation for drying 
MILK, EGGS AND OTHER FOODS—FULL RECOVERY OF SOLIDS 
Economical Operation 


HIGH TEMPERATURE CREAM PASTEURIZ. RS 


8731 WITT STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 
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BUTTERMILK 
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National War Fund 


All Plans Completed For New York 
Area Drive By Dairy Section— 
City Quota $11,000,000 


Following a series of meetings to perfect 
final plans, the dairy products section of 
the National War Fund New York Com- 
mittee is actively conducting its campaign 
for funds, according to an announcement by 
Madison H. Lewis of The Borden Com- 


pany, chairman of the dairy products section. 


The campaign committee as at present con- 
stituted consists of Mr. Lewis, chairman, 
and W. H. Marcussen, also of Borden Farm 
vice-chairman. The 


Products, Brooklyn 


committeeman is Herman Fox. 





Wm. H. Marcussen 


Madison H. Lewis 

Chairman and vice-chairman respectively 
of the butter, eggs and cheese division are 
Hendrik Ahlers of Carl Ahlers, Inc., and 
Samuel W. Glaster of Breakstone Brothers, 
Inc. 


Richard Klinck, Merchants Refrigerating 
Co., is chairman of the cold storage com- 
mittee. H. J. Mineur, Pioneer Ice Cream 
Division of The Borden Company, 4s chair- 
man for employees. 


Max Levy, Local Milk Products Co., is 
chairman of the fluid milk section. His 
committee includes Morris Adler, Sunshine 
Inc.; Joseph Greenberg, Amity 
Dairy, and Dan Liberman, Cooperdale Dairy. 


Farms, 


The ice cream section is headed by Ed- 
ward Brush of Louis Sherry, Inc.; the ice 


cream supplies section. by Joseph Glaubman 
of Supreme Products Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and the dairy supplies section, by 
Elliott Conner of Collins-Conner Company. 


The dairy products committee is part of 
the New York War Fund’s commerce and 
industry division which, headed by James A. 
Farley, is out to raise $11,000,000 of the 
$17,000.000 Metropolitan Quota. 





FEED A FACTOR 
Causes Traced to November Crop in 
Total Milk Flow 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Some reasons why Penn- 
sylvania farm milk production during Octo- 
ber dropped 8 per cent below production for 
October, 1942, and fell off 7 per cent from 
September 1943 production, were contained 
in a report issued November 12th by the 
Federal-State Crop Reporting Service. 

“Both the percentage of cows milked and 
milk production per cow on November 1 
in the herds of general crop correspondents 
was the lowest for, that date in the last fifteen 
years,” E. L. Gasteiger, Agricultural Statis- 
tician, points out in the monthly report on 
dairy production. 

“Farmers are experiencing difficulty in 
procuring feed and their home-grown sup- 
plies are none too plentiful. Recent rains 
have caused pastures to spring up notice- 
ably in some localities, though it is too late 
for pastures to furnish much feed any more 
this season. The condition of pastures was 
55 per cent of normal compared with 88 
per cent on November 1, 1942.” 

Pennsylvania milk production for October 
is reported at 364 million pounds, which is 
93 per cent of the 393 million pounds pro- 
duced in September 1943, and 92 per cent 
of October 1942 production. 

Feed and labor shortages and reduction in 
the number of milking cows is not confined 
to Pennsylvania and the eastern seaboard 
milk producing areas, according to the Penn- 
National 
clined much more rapidly than usual during 


sylvania report. production. de- 


October and closely paralleled the sharp sea- 
sonal drop for the same season a year ago. 


“As farmers enter the winter feeding sea- 
son,” the report states, “many complaints 
are being heard of inability to obtain con- 
centrates and high protein feeds of high 
prices for hay and a none-too-plentiful sup- 
ply of labor for milking during the rush of 
the fall harvest season. In all major milk 
production regions, the percentage of milk 
cows reported in production on November 
1 was the smallest in 9 years; and, for the 
country as a whole, it averages the lowest 
for the date since 1925.” 


a ee 


SPURS FAT COLLECTION 


Washington, D. C.—In order to spur the 
kitchen fats salvage campaign, the Office 
of Price Administration has announced that 
it will authorize retail meat dealers and 
other fats salvagers to give two points a 
pound for fats returned by housewives and 
others. 

The new plan will be put into effect on 
December 13. 

The brown stamps which the retailer col- 
lects from War Ration Book 3 will be used 
for this purpose. Later, when ration tokens 
are used in making point change under ra- 
tioning, they will be used instead of paper 
The ration tokens will be valued 
at one point each. 


stamps. 


The War Production Board launched its 
fats salvaging campaign before this country 
went to war with the Axis. After the 
United States entered the war, the drive 
was intensified. Fats salvaging now amounts 
to about 10,000,000 pounds a month. It is 
hoped at least to double this figure by offer- 


ing ration points for fats. 
—_o—- —___ 


CHARLES PETRO DIES 


Fort Wayne, Ind. (EB)—Charles Petro, 
51 years old, manager of the Holle Dairy 
Company here for 25 years; died recently 
in a local hospital. He is survived by the 


widow, a daughter and his mother. 
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RATES; ‘‘Positien Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit of | 
50 words; 2¢ for each additional word. All 
other advertisements, 5¢ a word ($1.00 mini- | 
mum). Keyed ads, 15¢ extra to cover return 
postage. The name and address should be 
included in counting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 

















POSITION WANTED 


AS MANAGER of small bottling or re- 
ceiving plant; 35 years of age; 3-A draft 
status 17 years’ experience in creamery work. 
Salary expected—$60 weekly. Box 575, care 
this publication. 12-M 








HELP WANTED 
CHEESEMAKER Steady, all year- 

round position. Henry Stoller, P. O. Box 

535, Morrisville, Vt. t.f. 








MILK PLANT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Milk and Ice Cream Plant 
four routes, 800 gallons milk per day 
25,000 gallons ice cream per year. Good 
equipment, priced right. Located in Texas. 
Box 576, care this publication. 12-M 
KOR SALE — Profit earning milk, ice 
cream business combined with butter factory 
in thriving Virginia county seat. Unusual 
value for quick sale. Address Box 577, care 
this publication. 12-M 








SKIM MILK WANTED 


We are interested in a regular supply of 
Skim Milk in any quantity from 250 cans up 
per day. Will accept a temporary arrange- 
ment, but a permanent arrangement is pre- 
ferred. Box 573, care this publication. M-t-f 

SKIM MILK—Surplus wanted small or 
large quantities—attractive and permanent, 
no Pot Cheese making. Box 574, care this 
publication. M-t-f 

EQUIPMENT WANTED 

WANTED—lInternal tube cooler in good 
condition; one 500-800 gallon holding tank 
complete with agitator; 50-60 feet of sani- 
tary piping with fittings; one can filler valve ; 
one 50-75 gallon stainless steel welded pas- 
teurizer; one rotary can washer in good 
condition, 3 to 4 cans per minute. Blue 
Ribbon Dairy Company, 1524 Connecticut 
St., Gary, Ind. 12-M 




















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Two double jacketed tinned 
copper, oblong cheese vats, each 80 cans ca- 
pacity; one round copper vat 20 cans c@a* 
pacity; one round copper vat 10 cans ca- 
pacity; one Stout 12 wide Multisoak Double 
End Soaker type milk bottle washer, motor 
drive with 3 ph. 60 cycle 220 volt motor, 
complete. Price, as is, $600.00. 3rescia 
Milk Co., Inc. 12-M 

FOR SALE — One Creamery Package 
stainless steel pasteurizer, 150 gal.; one 
Cherry-Burrell milk filter, stainless steel; 
one 330 can Stainless Steel Oval Truck 
Tank; one 100 Can Glass Lined Truck 
Tank; one horizontal 25 h.p. steam engine; 
one Allis-Chalmers 50 KVA Electric Gen- 
erator; one De Laval No. 71 and No. 41 





Separator; one 400 gal. and one 100 gal. 
Viscolizers with motor, bronze head; one 
hand capper No. 2 caps; one surface cocler, 
36 one inch tubes, 8-ft. long; one Buflovak 
32x72 inches, double drum milk dryer with 
motor and stainless steel equipment; one 
new Brinks spray tower, 90 gals. per minute; 
one used Binks spray tower, 100 gals. per 
minute; one Iron Fireman stoker for 100 
h.p. boiler; one Meyer Dumore Bottle 
Washer, 8-wide comeback type: one 300 
gal. Pfaudler Glass Lined Pasteurizer, com- 
plete; one Fairbanks dial scale, 75 pound 
with tare beam; one  moisture-proof 
dial scale, 1,000 pounds with tare beam; 
one 50 h.p. upright boiler; one Mojonnier 
ice cream over-run tester; one cabinet cool- 
er, 14,000 pounds per hour on raw milk; 
three Milwaukee “L” and one Type ‘H” 
bottle fillers; one 12-tube 8-ft 1l-in. I. T. 
cooler; two skim wood storage tanks, 8.00 
gals. each; one 250 gallon Manton-Gaulin 
homogenizer, bronze head with motor; one 
6-wide C. P. Bottle Washer, comeback type, 
just rebuilt; one 5x5 Frick compressor, 
complete with motor; two 64%4x6% York 
compressors, with motors and accessories; 
one Baker 4x4 compressor, 4 cylinder 

row complete; one ten ton ice field con 
plete with tank and Ice Cans; one Friday 
butter printer; three 8-wide Heil bottle 
washers, come-back type; one 90, either 48 
mm. or No. 2 caps, one A. A. No. 2 caps, 
and one Model C Mojonnier Bottle Fillers 
Motor Driven Sanitary milk pumps; also 
brine pumps all sizes; two 40-qt. motor 
driven brine ice cream freezers; 1 York 
Heat Exchanger, stainless steel plates; tinned 
copper and stainless steel receiving vats and 
covers; double compartment tinned copper 
and stainless steel weigh cans; one 300, one 
200 gallon motor driven coil Pasteuriz« 

4 Jamison Ice Box Doors complete, 4 ft. x 
6 ft. 6 in.; one Rotary 6 per min. milk can 
washer; 1 Permutit Water-softener outfit 
complete; one Internal Tube Cooler, 16 
two-inch tubes; 12 feet long—Two Sections 
10 feet long, 8 one and one-half inch tubes 
each section. Write your wants—have many 
more items. Room 73, 321 Broadway, New 
York City, N. Y.—WOrth 2-4975. 12-M 


FOR SALE — 60 gallon Pfaudler Pas- 
teurizer or Tank with revolving coil; 100 
and 150 gallon Pfaudler Lo-Vat Pasteuriz- 
ers; 100 and 300 gallon Stainless Steel Pas- 
teurizers; 300 gallon Wizard (C. P.) Coil 
Vat with stainless steel lining and _ tinned 
copper coil; 150 and 550 gallon Jensen Ver- 
tical Coil Vats with s.s. linings; Type “b”, 
“J,” “NH” and “L” Milwaukee Fillers; 
No. 5 Creamery Package Filler, s.s. bow], 
72 b.p.m.; G-10 Cherry-Burrell Nu-Line 
Filler, s.s. bowl: Model “B” and “C” Mo- 
jonnier Fillers; Model BH 3.5 Package Ma- 
chinery Company Hooding Machine jor 
cellophane hoods; 5 ft., 10 ft. and 12 it. 
Tubular Surface Coolers; 6,000 Ib. Barrel 
Heater; 12 ft. Multiple Tube Heater 
Cooler, 8 pipes high each with four 1-inch 
White Metal Tubes; 4 Wide and 8 Wide 
Soaker Type Bottle Washers; C. P. Rotary 
Bottle Washer, 22b.p.m.; C. P. Straitaw 
3ottle-In-Case Washer; 1,000 lb. Two Cor- 
partment Nickel Weigh Can and 1,200 ‘b. 
Toledo Dial Scale; Model 40 McKinley 
Straitaway Can Washer, 10 to 12 per minut 
Lathrop Paulson Rotary Can Washer, 3 | 
minute; 1,000 and 2,000 gallon Glass Line 
Holding Tanks; 300 gallon Nickel Receiy 
ing Vat; No. 70 DeLaval Separator; 60 t 
400 gallon Homogenizers or Viscolizers: 6 
ft. and 7 ft. Copper Vacuum Pans. Write 
or wire your requirements. Lester Kehoe 
Machinery Corporation, 1 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. Telephone,MUrray 
Hill. 2-4616. 12-M 
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You Can Rustproof 


25 MILK CANS - 


With this Handful of 
SORENSEN’S 


ELECTE STER 


BUTTONS 


One button to a can is all it takes! Sorensen’s E-P 
(Electro-Plater) Buttons rescue your rusty cans and 
rustproof your new cans, while they are in use. The 
lactic acid in milk or cream sets up the electro-plating 
action of E-P Buttons which replates rust spots in 
old cans, prevents rust in new cans. 22c a can 
protects your cans from rust, adding many months 
or even years to their life. Proven by years of 
success—thousands in daily use. Positively no taints 
or off flavors. Order E-P Buttons to-day for ALL 
your cans—use coupon below. 





CROMATIN [*ternx”* 


Adds years to.life of Vats and Tanks 


CROMATIN (Sorensen’s RETIN) is a specially pre- 
pared tin alloyed with chromium—is 3 TIMES 
HARDER than ordinary tin. Comes in powder form 
—just mix with water and brush on like paint, then 
heat with blow torch. Makes a smooth hard coating 
guaranteed for five years. Does not corrode! Stain- 
less! Its application does net burn vat insulation! 
Flavor of vat contents not affected. Used for over a 
decade by leading dairy plants and food processors. 

















TRY CROMATIN 


One pint can of CROMATIN will usually resurface 
the area of a 200 gallon tank. Often prevents costly 
and time-consuming repairs. 


[] Send pints CROMATIN @ $12.00 a pint 
(Fill in your name and address at right) 











TYPICAL 
USERS 


Sanitary Farm Dairies, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Alamite Dairy, Omaha, Nebr. 

Knudsen Creamery Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Beyden Farmers Creamery, Boyden, lowa 
Lyon County Cry., Tracy, Minn. 

Ithaca Dairy Pred. Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
General lee Cream Corp., Schenectady, N.Y. 


Frank Pilley and Sons, Omaha, Nebr. 


Northland Milk & Ice Cream Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago, Il. 

Meriden Creamery, Hutchinson, Kansas 


Twin City Milk Producers, St. Paul, Minn. 


Turtle Lake Co-op. Cry., Turtle Lake, Wis. 


(We ship prepaid on Cash or C.O.D. orders) 


0 

0 

O Check or Money Order enclosed. 0 
NAME OF FIRM 


AUTHORIZED SIGNATURE 


ADDRESS 


Send .... boxes Sorensen’s E-P Buttons, (25 buttons) @ $5.50 per box 


Send 10 boxes Sorensen’s E-P Buttons, (250 buttons) $54.00 


eS eee we ae lee 


E-P Button Soldered 
to Can Here 


AMR 12/43 


Send C.0.D. 0 Bill us 2%—10 days 
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CC SPRAY PASTEURIZERS 
WITH SENTINEL CONTROL 


Chtomate--Dependable/ 


OUR pasteurizers have a bigger-than-ever job tinued dependable performance by following the 
today. As always, they must deliver a fine instructions in your copy of Cherry-Burrell Equip- 
product. But now, as never before, they must also ment Maintenance Manual 
conserve every bit of your existing manpower... No. 1. If you need new pas- 
now, as never before, they must guard your products teurizers then check at once 
against waste and other errors of inexperienced with your Cherry-Burrell 
help .. . now, as never before, they must be easy representative on the definite 
to operate, easy to keep clean, positive, sturdy and advantages of Sentinel- 
dependable under hard, continuous use. equipped CC Sprays. With 
proper priorities they are 
If you have CC Spray Pasteurizers with Sentinel available in 200 and 300-gal. 
Control you know they deliver just that kind lon sizes, with stainless steel 

of service. And you are insuring their con- milk contact surfaces. 








CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


427 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


shine «, xk & 
FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 55 GITIES 

















a. 
Make Food Fight for Freedom—DO YOUR PART! 


1. Make everyone fully aware that it is vitally 3. Display the official Food Fights For F 
important to Produce and Conserve, Share and posters and window signs. a 
Play Square with food. 4. The Food Fights For Freedom Program must go 
2. inform America! Include Food Fights For Free- on month after month, as long as the war lasts... 
dom messages in every advertisement. for Food is a Vital Weapon! gi 





Prepared for the Food Fights For Freedom Program with the cooperation of the War Advertising Council 
Space Contributed by American Milk Review Production Contributed by Del Monte Foods 
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PATTERSON * WESTPHALIA SEPARATORS 
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COLUMBIA MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
25 . 


CHESTNUT STREET, BROOKLYN 8 NEW YOR 
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Make Food Fight for Freedom—DO YOUR PART: 


1. Make everyone fully aware that it is vitally 3. Display the official Food F mis 
important to Produce and Conserve, Share and posters and window signs, Fights For Freedom 
Play Sgare wih fet ‘%. The Food Fights For Freedom 

2. Inform America! Include Food Fights For Free- on month terme pa oem mast gu 





month, 
dom messages in every advertisement. for Food is a Vital Weapon! 5 Gomer tents... 





Prepared for the Food Fights For Freedom Program with the cooperation of the War Advertising Council 
Space Contributed by American Milk Review Production Contributed by Del Monte Foods 
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COLUMBIA MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
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@ If you need more cooler ca- 
pacity, or if your present surface cooler 
has about outlived its efficient useful- 
ness, don’t delay getting your order 

placed. 

Right now we are in a position to 
produce CP Junior Surface Coolers 
... with tinned copper tubes for 
water and brine cooling, or stain- 

less steel tubes for direct expan- 
sion. The number of these coolers 
we can make is, of course, limited. 

War needs still limit the avail- 


ability of many materials, even for vital 
food production. 

CP Junior Coolers are made in stand- 
ard 6 and 12 tube sections, in 4, 6 and 
8 ft. lengths . assembled in com- 
binations ranging in capacity from 800 
Ibs. to 3600 lbs. and up per hour. Cool- 
ing pasteurized milk requires a unit at 
least 24 tubes high with two cooling, 
medium circuits. 

See your nearest CP representative for 
details and recommendations. Write for 
Bulletin D-516. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY, 1243 W. Washington re 5 7, Minois 


Branches: Atla iene — Boston — _paliie — Chicago — Dallas — 
inneapolis — New York — Omaha — Philadel 
t Lake City — San Francisco — Seattle — Toledo — 


Los oe 


— Kansas City 


_ _ "Portland, Oregon 
aterloo, lowa 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
267 King St., West, Toronto 2, Ont., Canada 











